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From Various English Translations. 
With Biographical Notices. By G. H. 
JENNINGS and W. 8. JOHNSTONE, authors 
of ‘ A Book of Parlimentary Anecdote.” 
12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
“A book of this sort deserves nothing but 
SSW ty a 
~ ap them the most ply 
s from standard transla 








admirable 

of Charles ht’s, from which the title 

is borrowed, with short biographical introduc- 
tion,” —The Academy. 






Il. 
Volcanoes: What they Are and 
What they Teach. 

By J. W. Jupp, Professor of Geology in 
the Royal School of Mines (London). 
With Ninety-six Illustrations. ‘‘Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

“In no Pay has modern research 
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rms of Bitry than in that of which Professor Judd 
nd cure meat lines of 4) account in the present volume. 
le $1, t of Fe =" geological, and me- 
» wank converge upon the grand 
ee ort the A constitution of the earth, 
bott ef the vast influences of subterranean agencies. 
1g rem. - » His book is very far from being a mere 
each, or MUty description of volcanoes and their eruptions ; ; 
’ s rather a tation of the terrestrial facts 
nd laws with which volcanic phenomena are as- 
oclated.”—Popular Science Monthly. 
—— 
Ii. 
The Sun. 


By C. A. Youne, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Astronomy in the College of New 
Jersey. With numerous illustrations. 
“International Scientific Series.” One 
volume, 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


“Professor Young is an authority on ‘The 
Sun,’ and writes from intimate knowledge. He 
has studied that great luminary all his life, in- 
vented and improved instruments for observ 
it, gone to all Sartor of the world in search o 
best and opportunities to watch it, and 
$s contributed im sant, Siepoveries that have 


tended our know 
ei | would take a cyclo to resent all 
has been done ne - the solar 
: — summarized the 
in a form complete- 
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IV. 
In the Brush. 


OR, 

Old-Time Social, Political, and Re- 
ligions Life in the Southwest. 

By the Rey. Hamiuton W. Prerson, D.D,, 

ex-President of Cumberland College, 

ene, With Illustrations by W. 


ions 
i. Sheppard. 12mo, cloth. Price wher 50. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR WITH FULL DESCRIPTION. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Roston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 

AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier. Bryant, Holmes, Lowell. — 
son. With Biographical Sketches and Notes 

AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With critical intro- 
duction and Notes. $1.25. 

Palese AND LYRICS. 150 ms, selected 
and arranged by Henry Casot Lopgs. $1.25. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN.—Edited b = 7 
VEL ELio7, late Supt. of Boston Sch ols. 327 
pp., fully illustra: $1.00, 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections from 
the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by JosEPHINE E. Hopepon. With Lllus- 
trations. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 

HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. 12mo. fully illus. 
with sketch of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and 
envelopes, 60 cts. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING. 


Publications by H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park Pl., N.Y. 








1. Reversible Writing Books, Large,per 6)$1.20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, Small, “ “oe aa ‘84 
8. Reversible Draw: ar | . o) 1,80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmansh 1.00 
6. **Pen-that-is-a- ng wt No. 1, i No. 2, 
Elastic ; = + 25 
y Bookkeepi me and Basin Business Seal. ote eo he 
Short Course). . -60 
00; Blanks, 6 cts. 


sa ear ton tun Tied aid iodo Offer. 


Wanted on Salary. 


Ladies in every neighborhood to get up clubs far 
something new, suitable for an elegant present 
Send 25 cents in stamps with references, for sam- 
ple, Full instructions and terms to agents. 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


CHRIST THE LORD. dss t's 


~~ 4 pnb and Societies can easily learn it for 
a Xmas performance. cents. 


Just out. Contain 1 for 
Cttmee, by W. Wil- 








Send for list of Christmas Carols. 
Gilt 


BEAUTIES SAGRED SONG. it 


those who ove the best, the aaeet one ~ + 
ful songs of the day, by Py c= composers. 


RHYMES, AND TUNES, 2:2 
GEMS. OF ENGLISH, SO SONG, Ht: 


NORWAY MUSIC, ALQUML n= 
FRANZ, ALBUM OF SONG, #2 
CHRISTMAS. CANTATA.S2s 


spirited m music. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 
A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau St., or 37 Park Row, N. ¥. City 
SECOND-WAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 





collec- 
gino)” 








F. L, HORTON & CO., Indianopolis, Ind 


850 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2 ; be calf, $4; full 
turkey morocco or tree . 


Memorial Edition. 

Memoir by Joun H. InGRAM. Monumental 
Proceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe’s Poems 
and Essays. Steel Portrait, fac-simile Letter 
and Saswations. $2.25 ; 4 calf, $4; full tur- 
key morocco, 


Cabinet Edition. 

Life and Poems, steel portrait and illustra- 
tions. Memoir by EvGene L. Diprer, and in- 
troduction by SARAH HELEN WHITMAN 
16mo, cloth, gilt top and sides, $1.50 ; half calf, 
$3; full turkey morocco, $4. 


Prose Tales. 
Cabinet Edition, 
Poems.”’ Entire Prose Stories. 
cloth, gilt top. $3.00 


Diamond Edition, 

Poems, Life, Portrait, and Autograph. Cloth, 
$1.00; & calf, $2.25; full turkey morocco, or 
tree calf, $3. 


Library Edition. 

Complete Works. Containing every well- 
authenticated Prose Story, Article, or Poem 
that the author deemed worthy of preserva- 
tion. Memoir by INGRAM; Notices of 
Life and Genius by JAMEes Russet, LOWELL, 
WN. P. Wri, and others. Steel portrait, fac- 
simile letters, and illustrations. 4 vols., crown 
8vo. ; cloth, $7.50; half-calf, $15.00. 


Red-Line Edition. 


Poems, with red-line borde ‘i illustrations, full- 
gilt sides and edges. $1.2 


“ Life and 
limo, 


uniform with 
2 vols., 





*,* For sale by principal booksellers. Books sent 


by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


7a4 Becahwes, New York. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


THE SCIENCE ; AND ARTO ART OF ELOCUTION; 
or, How to Read and Speak. A Series of Ex- 
ercises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the Culti- 
vation of the Voice ; and a Collection of nearly 
One Hundred and Fifty Literary Gems for 
Reading and 3} peaking, NEW AND ENLARGED 
Eprrion. By Frank H. Fenno, of the National 
crestor Oratory. 12mo, Cloth, Extra. Price, 
$1. 


> We ‘regard it as the beat thing that has come 
moe observation, and desire to introduce it at 
mee.” —J. FAIRBANKS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mo. 

“Thave never met with any other work on the 
subject that can be compared with it for genuine 


usefulness.”’—JAMES HUNGERFORD, Prof. of Elo- 

cution, Baltimore, Md. 

THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A Study 
in Aisthetics. By Rev. Wu11AM M. RBILY, 
Pu.D., Professor of Ancient Languages, Pala- 
tinate College. 12mo, Cloth, Extra. Price, 1.50. 


“ Tt is good.” —Rev. E. E. Higser, D.D., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvi ania. 
“Tt is as good and as profound as anything I 
hawe ever read on the sulject.”—PRror. NATHAN C. 
SCHAEFFER, Pu.D., Principal of Keystone State 
Normal School, Kuiztown, Penna. 
“TI think you have succeeded in making the sul - 


practical.”"—Rev. TuHos. G. Appz, D.D., 
_| President of of Franklin and Marshall College. 
In ‘a 


FRENCH SYNTAX, on the Basis of Edouara 


Motaner. By James A. HARRISON, Professx 
of Modern guages in Washington and Lee 
University. 12mo., Cloth, Extra. Price, $2.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or w coptes sent, post- 
pain, on receipt of price. Add 


JOHN F. POTTER & CO., 


Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vol. $13.00 

Fairburn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 

Kuapp’s Christian Theology. §& vo......... 3.00 

1000 Mistakes Cerrected. 12 mo.......... 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

” Publishers, Booksellers and Atationers, 

By mail. 37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. 











CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


$5r0 $2Oxc0e day at 2 ome. ayy. ‘wortsGp ee 
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SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for ‘rial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 




















WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
One day at school 
I told the boys 
‘Twas wrong to chew tobacco ; 
A six-year old, 
Grown very bold, 
Presumed to give his veto, 
Says he, ‘‘ I saw 
A fellow chaw 
Because he had the tooth-ache ; 
‘Taint never wrong 
For any one 
To chew that has the tooth-ache.” 
The school agreed 
With him ; indeed, 
His logic charmed the urchins. 
Quite puzzled, I 
Could scarce reply 
At first to his assertions. 
A happy thought, 
However, brought, ' 
Relief from Greeley’s namesake, 
** Horace,” I said, 
‘Tf a girl instead 
Should chance to have the tooth-ache, 
And want to chew, 
What should she do ? 
Like older ones, by time unschooled, 
He scratched his head, 
And then he said, 
‘She'd orter have the tooth pulled”. 
East Hampton, Mass., Feb. 19, 1878. 
Blanchard Food Cure Co.—Gentle- 
men: I never knew any medicine 
that would apply to and help every ill 
like your Bloodand Nerve Food. Iam 
sanguine that the Wheat is going to 
supply a long-felt want. I have tested 
it in my own family, as well as by the 
hundreds of bottles I have sold, and 
congratulate you in conferring so great 
a favor upon the public. Truly yours, 
Mary KE. BaTEs. 








SHUT THE DOOR. 

‘* Shut the door, dear, do,” 
Gently coaxes cousin Sue; 
‘‘ Shut the door, Fred, please,” 
Auntie calls; ‘‘ I feel a breeze.” 
‘* Tn the closet you must go, 
If you leave doors open so,” 
Mamma says, with frowning face, 
As though Fred were in disgrace. 
Don’t you think a boy might learn, 
Told at every tack and turn, 
Loud and s>ftly, o’er and o’er, 
Learn to simply shut the door? 
Surely Frank and Tom and Ned 
Will not copy heedless Fred. 

—Youth’s Companion. 





THE young man or woman who must 
forsake society because of mortifying 
freckles, tan, tetter, pimples, and itch- 
ing excoriations of the face, should use 
some of Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. It 
cleanses the scalp, and is good for the 
toilet. 


Epison.—Twenty-two additional pat- 
ents have just been granted Mr. Edison. 
Twenty of these have reference to de- 
vices connected with the electric light, 
making a total of sixty patents now is- 
sued relating to his system of illumin- 
ation. 








Ir the mother is feeble it is impos- 
sible that her children should be 
strong. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble compound is a perfect specific in 


all chronic diseases of the sexual sys- 

tem of women. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. 

Pinkham, 228 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
pamphlets. 




















NEUBALGIA, 
Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful 
Nervous Diseases.—A treatise by a well known 
physician , a specialist on these subjects, concludes 
as follows: “ Neuralgia is one of the most painful 
of diseases, and is attended with more or less ner- 
vous irritation. Sciatica is also a form of neural- 
gia, and all painful nervous diseases come under 


that name. New means nerve ache, and 
therefore you can suffer with neuralgia in any 
part of the body, as the nerves are supplied to 
every part.” 





ieties, arranged 
I have for many years closely studied the cause and the jes num! The i i iner 
preceded ' species mumber indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of sped 
of neuralgia, and the nature o A; Paget. SY8- | after it will be found the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specie P= 
and ‘have found by eaieel cupesienee : the foittny and crystallization, I have very many species not on the price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no loy 
stoc , 

eter dale sess wee kel Tak Secaeeein G7 mentnehs te see, eaten, Dans Peete 
r, and in some cases starved, beca The collections of r00 illustrate all the principal species and all the gr>nd_ subdivisions in Dana and other work 
Pat — ane Che Mineralogy ; all the principal Ores, &c.,&e. The collections are labelled with printed label that can only o ‘on 


patient does not eat, but because what is eaten is 
not appropriated to the nervous system; there 
are many causes for this, but Dr. C. W. Benson's 
Celery and Chamomile Pills have in my hands 
roved a perfect remedy for this condition and 
ese rem ‘ 
Sold by all druggists. Price, 
Depot 106 North Kutaw 8t., Baltimore, M By 
mail, two boxes for $1. or six boxes for $1.50, to 
any 
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SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on 81) parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 


TON. 


FAVORITE PRESCRI 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
NEW LOCK STITCH 
Sewing Machines, 

— 





ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 


Mes Le ate 














MINDRALS, SCIDIWTIPIC & MEDPICAT BOOEs 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 
And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, soid and exchanged 


BY A. HeFrOOTH, M.D: 
No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 
n.Y wry a pee ; Street. 
Cone Ce na ee eee Aetan Hmnaiating fox the Adwemommens of Science: Li 
Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalist’s |. 
Bow sent free, Sul 


pecim: 
of 32 bscription 75 cents a year, for club ratesand premiums see each monthly issue, 
recei thoMenesonesi esse t lincsals the Centennial Exposition of and the onl Ww: 
. 1876, y award and 















My Minsestegfoa! Catal of 100 pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy paper s0 cents, bou 
cloth 75 cents, 14 sheep $1, Mecalt gr.2 aah incatlenved $1, 44 sheep interleaved $1.25, } calf interleaved $1.50, (price 
alone, 16 pe, cents), Itis profusely illustrated, and the printer and engraver c me about $1,100 before a ¢ 
was struc . By means of the table of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The price-li 
an excellent check list, containing the names of all the specjes, and more common 



























alphabetiq 





by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and 
most cases, the composition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also ied by my illustrated Catalogue 
table of svecies. Thesizes c/vcn are average; some smaller, many larger, 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


SS 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 





Only 50 Cents a Year. 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 


: It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
he pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father's 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ' Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is CHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves 34 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it, Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. YoU 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
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21 Park Place, New York 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
—Oo—— 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New York. 


—_o0———_ 
TERMS. 

From 1 to5copiesayear,eache - - + = «+ «= §2,00 
* 5 to9 copies to one address,each, - - - + « 1,75 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - <= - - 1.50 

20 or more copies to one address, e = id ©«¢ « ww As 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
sortber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cowed it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘othe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The SCHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHOoL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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—— Page.| ‘Things to Tell the Scholars. 8 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
IM te akeds - aad York City. 9 
Normal Institutes. 5 where. . ® 
Reading. . 6 Foreign. 9 
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The Primary Class. 6| ED. MISCELLANY. 
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New York, December 3, 1881. 
uding i eemamenten — — 
— Subscribers who are in arrears will greatly 
nd to | blige us by sending t 1e amount due. 
this, ° 
“te 1870 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 1882 
ers 
| and 
” The publishers are happy to say that the 
rest § Citculation of the ScHooL JOURNAL, soon to 
enter on its 
aqual TWELFTH YEAR, 
has greatly increased, and is increasing 
esas | @Very day. Let every subscriber and every 
agent aid us to swell the list. Remember, it 
eems § Pays to take the ScHooLt JOURNAL. It will 
every § Cost you only $2.00 a year, with no charge 
a for postage. For this sum, you get 800 
5 A - PAGES of educational material of the most 
ani{ Valuable kind. Send 10 cents for specimen 
need, @ COpies and our new Premium List. 
E. L. Kettoee & Co, 
rork Tue plan of having a “State Educational 


was proposed nearly three years 








since in the ScHoo, JournaL. It seemed 
that such an institution was needed, but few 
believed the proposed plan could be carried 
out. The present outlook is most favorable 
and in the next issue we hope to announce 
the particulars or some of them. 


THE address of Mr. A. 8. Higgins, before 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association will profit 
even the dreariest conservative. The ideas 
we have set forth for many years in these 
pages have been laughed at. “The words 
of an idealist” the possessor of a place cries 
out. But here an able thinker in Brooklyn 
places the matter in a light so clear that 
all must assent. Now let the teachers ask 
for light and liberty to put those ideas in 
practice. 








It is an imperative duty that every teacher 
owes to himself to struggle against the pre- 
sent mode of obtaining teachers. It kills all 
ambition. A person of no skill and “in- 
fluence” stands a better chance than one 
who has given his days and nights to study 
his profession. Make teaching a profession. 
It can be done. But it will need the com- 
bined efforts of more than are working at it 
at present. Those who have got situations 
don’t care, and won’t organize ; besides some 
say it injures them to agitate the matter. 


W. D. HENKLE, editor of the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly is dead ; this announcement 
will bring sorrow to many hearts, for he had 
a warm heart and had made friends in all 
sections of the country. He was an able 
and varied scholar, and made the monthly 
one of the best in the country. He was 
earnest, diligent, active and outspoken. He 
has held several positions of honor and use- 
fulness and has won a good name in them 
all. 


Ir is one of the remarkable things to see 
the estimate placed on the value of the 
teacher. The last election has given us 
three justices for the district courts. They 
are to be paid the sum of $6,000 annually. 
Does any one suppose these gentlemen to 
be superior te the majority of the teachers, 
who draw $3,000? If so, it shows he must 
have been born yesterday. A few years 
since a New York principal was appointed 
Police Justice and his salary went up from 
$3,000 to $8,000. Of course the city is paying 
the justices too much. Besides, they have 
the privilege of practicing law. They hold 
court two or three day a week. What hum- 
bugs we are. 











A Boy goes into our graded schools in the 
cities and towns and if at the age of eight or 
ten years he must undertake to support 
himself, what does he do? Why, you 
say, black boots, or sell newspapers. Yes, 
those are the two occupations that are open 
tohim. And what think you of a system of 


instruction that does no more than this ? Or|P@ 


rather what think you of a system that does 
so little for so many youth? For, first, two 


thirds of all the children are in ‘the primary | h 


classes. And, second, only one half of those 





in the primary school even enter the ad- 
vanced grades, and a great part of these 
stay but a short time. The instruction in 
the primary schools should be more extend- 
ed and practical. 


THE death of Supt. Field of Brooklyn will 
doubtless be to the benefit of the public 
schools. There has been a dissatisfaction 
felt there in his administration ; it grew into 
formidable dimensions. The principals felt 
that a new man must be got at the helm. 
The loss of a large sum of school money dis- 
covered last summer turned public attention 
to the schools. It was discovered that they 
needed improvement. But this Mr. Field 
did not admit, and so many of the prin- 
cipals who have felt deeply on the subject 
saw no way out but the election next year 
of a superintendent possessing ‘‘new ideas.” 
But the death of Mr. Field has solved their 
difficulties. Will they be able to get a 
genuine superintendent, or will some poli- 
tician seize the post? We shall see. 








WE are often told by the worshipers of 
the school system, that it is perfect. Grade 
succeeds grade, the child learns so much in 
one, so much in the next and soon. It does 
look pretty well. But in practice it does not 
yield the results expected. Here is an ex- 
ample: A young lady after leaving the ad- 
vanced (grammar) schools, was found de- 
ficient in understanding geometrical terms, 
such as angle, sector, etc. An inquiry 
showed that those were taught in the 
primary classes which she had not attend- 
ed. The graded schools are made on the 
supposition that the pupil is to remain until 
he passes through them all. But those who 
do this are apt to disappoint parents and 
teacher ; forthe pupil will forget. This breaks 
the chain. 





‘*THE books that you read are more im- 
portant than the books you study,” said that 
charming friend of young'men, James T. 
Fields. If thisis a fact, and we believe it 
is, then some one should know what the boys 
and girls are reading. But who does know. 
We will assume that the teacher ought to 
know. They give them the power to read; 
they are in some measure responsible. Here 
is an example of ruin wrought by sensational 
literature :—One of the train robbers, a young 
man twenty-three years old was recently 
sentenced to seventy years imprisonment. 
The severity of the sentence was a dread- 
ful shock to him. ‘Tears fell from his eyes 
as he thought of the long years of imprison- 
ment before him. His mind began to 
wander, and in his ravings he quoted 
sentences from the pernicious literature 
which had led him into his life of lawless- 
ness. ‘Seizing the bridle rein,” he spran 
upon his antagonist’s horse and Gael 
away. “Halt!” he exclaimed, drawing a 
revolver and levelling it at the head of 
young Horace. ‘Slowly and sadly,” he 
continued in a subdued voice, “‘they left the 
church, and walked along the well-worn 
th to the rude grave of Lawrence. Stand- 
ing near the stone, placed there by the In- 
dian, Casper and his fair companion”—here 
his voice died away in a groan. Suddenly 
e raised himself, looked intently toward the 





door, and sank back dead of a broken heart. 
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NOT THE MEMORY ALONE. 


(The following address was delivered by Mr. A. 8. 
Higgins, principal of Public School No. 9, at the last 
meeting of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. It 
was listened to with the closest attention. Mr. Hig- 
“ins is an experienced and skillful teacher, and his 
words have ines and meaning.) 

‘Now, remember, that three and two are five,” 
says the teacher, in dulcet tones, to the boy in his 
first month at school. 

“Yes, ma’am !” replies the boy, confidently and 
cheerfully. Tt is but the beginning of his school 
life; all his faculties are in full play, nothing es- 
capes his eye, no sound falls unheeded on his ear; 
his memory is strong and elastic and holds tena- 
ciously all of his perceptions. 

Ten years slip away; the boy passes through the 
ills incident to childhood harmlessly to his physical 
system; he passes through the hands of a dozen 
different teachers, not always harmlessly to his in- 
tellectual nature. He has reached the first grade 
of the school. Notes to his parents, complaining of 
his indifference or want of application, or plainly, 
his stupidity, here become so frequent that they 
form a calendar for the days of the week. 


lis teacher now addresses him. The dulcet tones 
have vanished; there have come in their place the 
harsh ones, born of many years’ struggle with in- 


different boyhood. ‘‘Can you remember anything ? 
Do you remember the addition table? Do you 
know the way home? How often have I told you 
the proper multiplier for the area of acircle? Here, 
you've multiplied the square of the circumference 
by .7185. Will you please to remember that 3, etc., 
is the proper multiplier ?” 

‘* Yes’m,” answers the boy; but not in thecheery, 
confident tones of ten years before. He is con- 
scious that his promise has been often broken, 
and wonders that his teacher should think it 
worth her while to ask him. In these ten years 
of school life his memory has been so terribly 
loaded that, like a worn out race horse, it fails 
to respond to the spur of his ambition or to the 
cutting of his teacher. His perceptive 
faculties are dulled for want of judicious exercise, 
and, for whatever of reason or of judgment he 
may possess, he is little indebted to the schools. 


words 


Kxven his senses are less acute than formerly. In 
ten years of his school, so many meaningless words 
have howled, whistled and thundered at his ears 


that the tympanum has become thickened, and five 
words are now required to make the same impres- 
sion as one did when, an escaped angel of Paradise, 
he sat on the primary bench. 

The tyacher turns to her book, and, more in sor- 
row than in anger, scores a failure against him. 
fle envies his seat mate who can rattle off a rule 
forward or backward, as the first or the last word 
comes to his tongue, and understand it equally well 
in either directions; he envies him because it 
secures to him his teacher’s commendation and 
exempts him from the office of the letter carrier; 
envies him because he can repeat a grammatical 
definition, with no idea of its meaning, so promptly 
and glibly that he deceives his teacher into the be- 
lief that he is skilled in the use of language; and 
the belief is not shaken until she looks over his 
composition, and then an earthquake strikes it; en- 
vies him his wordy fluency and comes to think him- 
self a dull boy. 

The stultifying process of stuffing the memory 
and calling it education is amply illustrated in our 
schools in the teaching of history. A knowledge of 
what has happened in the world is indeed useful; 
but the usual mode of acquiring that knowledge 
renders it useless and even harmful. In proof of 
this, 1 appeal to your own individual knowledge 
to-day of history acquired in this way; unless, in- 
deed, -you are a class teacher of history in which 
case 1 ask you to step aside for your less afflicted 
‘brother and sister. 
~ This seems a fair statement of your historical 
knowledge: You have a nebulous, ghost-like idea 
that there were such places as Greece and Rome. 
Assyria, Babylon and Egypt mingle in such con- 
fusion that you have not the courage to assert 
the priority of one over the other. The shepherd 








kings and the Chaldean shepherds are too much 
alike for you to decide into whose hands the 
crook or the crown should be given. Regard for 
your salvation prevents you from asserting 
whether Demosthenes thundered in the forum or 
Cicero harangued from Mars Hill. You are un- 
certain whether Socrates or Brutus was a mem- 
ber of the first triumvirate of Rome. Yet you are 
reasonably sure that Phidias built the Parthenon 
or did some other famous stonework. There was 
a king of England who was set to bake some cakes, 
and had his ears boxed for letting them burn, 
which seemed to you in youth a punishment well 
deserved. There was another, named Henry, of 
whom you remember nothing except his frequent 
marriages and his apparent unconcern as to whom 
he married, coupled with a childish wish that he 
had lived in your time and taken a fancy to your 
teacher. You are sure, however, that Washington 
commanded the American army, because “ First in 
war, first in peace,” etc., is as firmly fixed in your 
mind as the amount of your monthly stipend, 
which you stand on a line like a charity patient 
to receive. There was, too, a man named Andre, 
for you remember a picture of him sitting under 
a tree with his boots off. You remember, too, 
how Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown, told his 
troops not to fire until they could see the whites of 
the enemy’s eyes. And equally distinct in your 
mind is the examination of Ethan Allen when he 
took Bunker Hill in the name of Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress; while on the edge of your 
memory, playing leap frog, are Burr, Lord North, 
Burgoyne, Robespierre, DeWitt Clinton and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte; but if you were obliged to give 
a written account, in a given time, punctuated, para- 
graphed, with letters correctly shaded, at the same 
time interjecting as much of general culture as pos- 
sible, and all of this to be done under the penalty 
of loss of teacher’s smile, principal’s approval, 
superintendent's approbation and privilege of 
graduation, you feel sure that the hearts of your 
teachers would ache and the eyes of your aged 
parents would grow dim over your disgrace. 


Teacher of history, turn back your thoughts to 
your class. Summon before you that pale flat 
chested girl who has the feminine instinct of 
fidelity to duty and who has gone home to-night 
with five, ten or twenty pages of history to mem- 
orize, according as the superintendent is near or 
afar, and ask yourself how much better off will 
she be five years hence as regards her knowledge 
of history than the mass of adult people are to- 
day. Does the result pay for the weariness of the 
flesh ? 

What pupil ever looks at a history after he has 
passed an examination, or even touches it except 
to kick it across the room? Whose fault is it that 
nine-tenths of the instruction in the schools is ad- 
dressed to the memory ? 

First.—It must be charged to the teachers. It is 
the old story of the corn in one end of the bag and 
the stone in the other. We have great reverence 
for our pedagogical fathers. While the course of 
instruction is prescribed by school boards, the meth- 
od of giving this instruction is, in a great measure, 
left to the ingenuity of teachers. But this ingenuity 
is seldom exercised. Teachers do too much by rote 
and by imitation. They ignore the fact that the 
mind has more than one faculty. They never re- 
flect to which faculty or group of faculties the 
several studies are addressed. They assume that 
they are all intended to strengthen the memory. 
The substance of their instruction is this: ‘‘Now 
remember that, and don’t forget this; memorize 
this and get by heart that, and, in course of time, 
how, I cannot tell, you will become learned.” Do 
I condemn teavhers for this? Certainly. In so far 
that they sit down and do over and over again me- 
chanically what has been done to them or what 
they have seen done or been‘told to do, without in- 
vestigating the reason. 

But is there no excuse for such teachers? Yes, 
many; but they may all be summed up in these 
words: Human nature, and in the fact that water 
does not rise higher than its source. So long as 





teachers obtain their licenses to teach by answer- 


ing 80 per cent. of a set of questions addressed 
wirelly to the memory, and have about as much 
relation to teaching as the rules of poker do to a 
man’s eternal salvation, so long will they continue 
to unload upon defenseless childhoad the mass of 
intellectual rubbish that was dumped upon them. 
When these teachers are examined for licenses, are 
there any questions about the mind with which 
they have to deal? Are there any questions con- 
cerning the object of discipline and the methods 
used to secure it? Any questions concerning class 
management? Any inquiries about educational 
literature? Any questions about the human body, 
with hundreds of which they must deal? In fact, 
is there a single question concerning the office for 
which they seek a license? Not one. Who would 
trust a valuable horse to the care of a person who 
gets a hundred per cent. at such an examintion, 
and doesn’t know the proper food fora horse ? Who 
would trust the custody of a valuable cow to one 
who can get a hundred and ten per cent. at such 
an examination, and cannot tell whether the cow 
has or has not front teeth on her upper jaw? Yet 
over this great State and throughout this great city, 
hundreds of human beings, each one of which we 
are taught to regard of more value than many cows 
and horses, are intrusted to persons because they 
can answer correctly a score of questions addressed 
to the,memory. 

As long as teachers can procure licenses to teach 
by thus ansWering a few questions addressed 
wholly to the memory, not one to the reason, not 
one to the judgment, not one upon the constitution 
of the mind, so long will they continue to load the 
memory and remain in ignorance of the true meth- 
ods and of the objects of education. For what 
man would expend years of toil and of patient in- 
vestigation to obtain a knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of the body when he knew that his medical 
diploma depended wholly upon his knowledge of 
the names and qualities of medicines, regardless of 
their effect upon the human body. Some would? 
Yes; and there are teachers who do try to under- 
stand the mind with which they have to deal, who 
do believe that their pupils should get from them 
something more than a string of words, whose lives 
are a daily benediction to their pupils, for whose 
serenity of temper and patient continuance in well 
doing no money can ever compensate; for whom 
no garment is too white, no crown too bright, 10 
mansion in the golden city too fair ! 

The second factor in this stultifying process is 
principals. Ambition that insinuated itself into the 
heart of angels finds the door wide open when tt 
stops before the heart of a principal. He first de- 
termines to have the largest school. He packs 
class room, attics, basements, wardrobes, clothes 
hook and ridgepoles, and is unhappy because lis 
neighbor has three more pupils than he. So he 
casts about to see if he can find a primary that he 
can annex, absorb and assimilate. He finds one 
and straightway reports as members of his school 
pupils who never have been within a mile of his 
school house, and this secures a register of twenty 
five more than his neighbor. But the ambitious 
principal is not happy yet. He sighs for more 
worlds to conquer, and he determines now 
graduate the largest number. He selects lis 
candidates, not by inquiring if they are fit 1 
leave school, but by asking if they can in any w®Y 
squeeze through the examination. THe tells his 
teachers that a fixed number must be ready. 
Forthwith the pupils are crammed. They ar 
drilled upon the dimensions of the ark when they 
couldn’t come within ten feet of the dimensions of 
the room they occupy. The diameters of the planets 
are drilled into them, when they cannot point ou! 
a planet in the heavens or locate the North Star: 
they repeat daily, in order of size, ten Chines 
cities, when they cannot tell the chief towns © 
their own country; they discourse learnedly up¢ 
the organization of the United States Senate wii 
they cannot tell the number of members in the 
Board of Aldermen, and are ignorant of the exist 
ence of the Board of Supervisors. In a word, the! 


time is filled iii memorizing matters that are of 0° 
earthly use to them after they pass their examina 








tion. 
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But the third and most important factor in this 
cramming processes are the superintendents. So 
long as the final examination is addressed, wholly 
to the memory, so long will the teaching be con- 
fined to this faculty. So long as the per cent. of 
the pupils depends, in history, upon remembering, 
in order of their occurrence, five battles of the 
Revolution; so long as their graduation in as- 
tronomy depends upon remembering the diameters 
of the planets; so long as their graduating diploma 
in the use of the English language depends upon the 
ability to parse twenty words, which wordsno two 
persons in this presence will parse alike, so long will 
dry tables, dead figures and the rigmarole called 
grammar be forced into children and labeled edu- 
cation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, are any of us inanimate 
mechanical verb grinders ? Are we burnt out to a 
dead, grammatical cinder? When we face our 
classes and look upon these countenances of our 
pupils who ask us for bread, and with the sublime 
faith of childhood, certain that they will receive it, 
do we give them innumerable dead vocables? I 
know that there are some among you who do not 
thus betray the trust committed to your hands; that 
there are those in this presence for whose services 
through evil and through good report, under gentle 
and under forward masters—for whose services, I 
repeat, no amount of money is a suitable reward. 
You pupils now call you blessed instead of accurs- 
ed, and when, in after life, noble men and women 
look back to you, not with detestation resulting 
from a sense of unjust treatment, as Carlyle looked 
back to his teacher, but with love and respect, when 
they shall proudly say; ‘‘In her class room I first 
found that our minds had other faculties than that 
of memory ; it was there that-we first learned how 
to study ; it was there that our days passed happily ;” 
then shall you learn that all compensation are not 
reserved until the judgment day; whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap, even in this 
life. And in the life to come he shall reap it much 


more abundantly. May your number increase and 

on increasing until, for the sake of the children, 
for the honor of our glorious city, we can all be 
counted in your ranks. 
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THE QUINCY SCHOOLS. 





Some have said there was ‘‘ Lax discipline in the 
Quincy schools.” The following report from Prof. 
Hermann B. Boisen, late of Williams College, bears 
on this subject. It was published in the Boston 
Transcript, of Oct. 26th, 1881: 

The charge of laxity with regard to the Quincy 
schools is certainly not new. I have heard the 
Quincey work discussed frequently and for years 
both in the East and in the West, and almost inva- 
riably by two sorts of people. Some denied to it all 
originality, and claimed that the so-called ‘‘ Quincy 
methods” were really and properly™their own; 
while the others denied to it all merit, criticised se- 
verely the resulting laxity of discipline and work. 
But few of them, asI discovered to-day, had more 
than a very vague idea of what was really done in 
Quincy itself. 

Desirous to know what I ought to do—whether to 
scorn with those scorning Quincy pretensions, or to 
frown with those frowning with Quincy laxity—I 
went this morning to examine for myself. 

Now, I undoubtedly saw a new state of things, 
and breathed a new atmosphere. Aside from the 
question whether the discipline be lax and the in- 
fluence upon American youth be disastrous or not— 
be that as it may—if there are really other com- 
munities and other school systems accomplishing 
similar results with similar methods, and with 
the same unity of work and aim, then I certainly 
have failed to discover them, and that in spite of 
the most diligent search. And yet I have taken 
special pains to visit the schools of those principals 
who claimed the Quincy method, par excellence, 
and .I found some that really had the Quincy ma- 
chinery, but they had left behind the motive power ; 
and I found others that had the Quincy liberty, but 
without the Quincy law; while those who were the 
loudest in their pretensions had usually neither the 

one nor the otaer, 





Wherefore, unable to deny the originality of the 
work, it seems that I must do as my friends, and 
criticise the laxity of the discipline. 

And I certainly did see things that must shock 
and puzzle every good and conservative lover of the 
old. For instance, at 11 A. M. I attended a lesson 
in history in the highest grammar grade. Topic, 
“Sir Walter Raleigh and the first settlements in 
Carolina.” Just before I came the teacher had told 
her pupils to write in a letter to a friend what they 
knew about the subject, and I learned from other 
visitors present that she then, for forty-five minutes, 
had left those boys and girls entirely to their own 
sweet will, without even appointing a monitor to 
report their misdeeds for proper punishment. It is 
true those same persons tell me that there were no 
misdeeds to report; that in all these forty-five min- 
utes there was no whisper, no wandering thought, 
hardly an eye lifted from the work. I took the lib- 
erty of examining those papers after they were 
done, and they, too, showed rather an abnormal 
state of things; the most puzzling of which is the 
total absence of poor or even medium work. Three 
pages of letter cap inaverage; written beautifully, 
and that without exception; no blot in the entire 
pile; no word erased, and yet every paper written 
without previous draft; composition remarkably 
good, and every paper showing mastery of the facts 
and genuine interest in Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
Roanoke coloay. And yet, it would seem that the 
fate of those poor settlers ought to have taught this 
careless teacher that neither colony nor class must 
be left to shift for themselves. 

But I saw laxity worse than this. At 2P. M. Lat- 
tended a recitation (?) in geography, in the 3rd gram- 
mar grade. Subject, ‘“‘Africa.” Now it would seem 
that every teacher ought to know the one proper 
way of studying and reciting a lesson on Africa. 
But this teacher evidently did not. Instead of that 
she wheeled before the class what looked like a min- 
iature express wagon, upon it a pile of sand, and 
with this sand she began to play with these big boys 
and girls. The game seemed to be a sort of world- 
building. For the waters were gathered together 
into one place, and the dry land of Africa appeared, 
and certainly a very beautiful, tell-tale likeness of 
Africa it was. Then the mountains were raised up, 
both in the east and in the west, joining toward the 
cape, and between them appeared the great deserts, 
and streams began to flow from the mountains and 
joined to form great rivers; real rivers, real deserts, 
real capes, real mountains those; and, strange to 
say, those boys and girls seemed to know all about 
them, and to act over anew the drama of creation 
with delight so intense as if the original God-image 


, | of their souls had not long since been destroyed by 


original sin. And now they made the waters bring 
forth abundantly moving creature, and the earth 
cattle, creeping things, and great beasts, the dry 
land herb and tree, ail after the genuine African 
kind; they people the coast; they built great cities; 
they founded empires; a band of young philoso- 
phers, they tried to discover the causes of the des- 
ert and of the annual innundation of Egypt; a band 
of young explorers, they searched with Livingstone 
for the sources of the Nile, and they were lost with 
him, and so many young Stanleys, they pushed 
their way through the dark continent and found 
him. Not one child, of course, that was not thor- 
oughly absorbed in doing like these, and this weird 
play they had the audacity to call a lesson in 
geography. 

In the primary grades the state of things was 
still worse. In one room the children had been told 
to write out on their slates what they had learned. 
I examined the work, and I must say here, too, the 
writing was remarkably beautiful and correct, and 
that again without a single exception. They seemed 


have me see their slates. But then I was amazed, 


slates with the weird creations of their own fancy. 





quite proud and happy about it, too, and anxious to 
after the work was done, to see them cover their 


Elephants appeared, and horses and landscapes; 
one young Raphael produce a bearded biped of 
strangely uncouth form, and I have good reasons to 
suspect thatI know the prototype of this monstrous 
caricature but too well, Worse than that, thisido before the eyes of a critic what he wishes to 


young rogue seemed actually to glory in his work, 
and bound to have me admire his iniquity. Worst 
of all, the teacher seemed so utterly devoid of all 
sense of propriety as actually to encourage enormi- 
ties like these, and I even saw her aiding a little 
child in illustrating on the blackboard the rhymes 
of Mother Goose, rejoicing and happy in the happi- 
ness of her school! Just as if children had any busi- 
ness to be supremely happy while at school!! Just 
as if the doctrine of total depravity was nowhere!!! 
In fact, it seemed as if, Solomon notwithstanding, 
the rod was not only spared at Quincy, but discarded 
altogether. And hence, you see, all this monstrous 
iniquity. So the barbarous rattle of the ‘‘ bones” 
which I, when a boy, never dared to touch, unless 
miles away from school and home (but then, with 
what ecstacy of delight) these same forbidden bones 
are rattling and clattering away lustily in these 
Quincy schools, and by their music the children 
move and march, and they leave the schoolhouse 
at the heathenish beat of the battle drum. There 
seems too, to be a most deplorable absence of all 
sound moral suasion, profitable doctrine and unc- 
tious homily, just as if children could find the right 
way and learn to love beauty and duty, and truth 
and God, without being preached to! And most 
alarming of all is the strange fascination which this 
general laxity seems to exert upon teachers and 
children alike. During my entire stay I failed 
to discover one wandering thought, and yet | 
watched keenly; nor did I see one indifferent face, 
but every teacher and every child seemed gu- 
premely happy and thoroughly in love with this 
strange, lax work, done at Quincy. 

What will be the upshot of so strange a state of 
things as this? I, for one, shall keep my eye on 
Quincy, and I confidently expect that I shall tive 
to see a good deal of the influence of this laxity 
upon the lives of these young people and upon the 
community at large. May you live and prosper, to 
share this long life of mine! 
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NORMAL INSTITUTES 





By JEROME ALLEN, Prin. Normal School, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

It is undeniable that a majority of our teachers 
receive no professional training, and it is equally 
undeniable that no teacher should enter the school- 
room without it. Good teaching requires the high- 
est kind of professional skill. The slip-shod work 
of the uneducated teacher is entirely empirical. 
There is no science init. This or that is done bk 
cause others have done the same before. The | 


ugh 
est aim of such a teacher is to follow in other 
tracks. 

Of the powers of the mind, the order of their de 
velopment, the effect of various studies in stimula 
ting the faculties he knows nothing. Yet such per 
sons by thousands enter the school-room. No one 
defends them. He is down and every body kicks 
him. Novelists picture him, educational journals 
scold him, and in many places if the question of hi 
existence were put to a popular vote, he would be 
seen here no more forever. 

Steps must be taken to evolve from this mass of 


educational protoplasm a higher order of the genus 
pedagogius or our district county schools will re 
main a shapeless mass of unorganised material, lik: 
Huxley’s Bathybias found in the slimy ooze of th« 
deep Atlantic. Professional training when applicd 
to this substance, will work wonderful resu Its, for 
it is rich in future possibilities. Normal ; 
too far away from the average country 

or girl teacher. The institute must reach them. 

Not the literary institute, but the teaching institute, 
where time enough is spent, not only to talk about 

good teaching, but where each pupil is made to go 
through the steps of correct practice. 

The poorest professional service that can be ren- 
dered a teacher is to tell him what todo. Next in 
value to this is the actual doing before his eyes in 
an excellent manner what he is expected to imitate. 
This method has made many educated automatons 
and parrots. The best, and in fact, the only truc 
method of normal training is to make the learne) 
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learn how to do well. Ifthe foundation principles 
be understood and constant application of them be 
made in actual practical work, excellent results will 
follow. 

Our lecturing institute has had its day, and the 
sooner it is known the better it will be for our 
schools. The normal institute must take its place. 

1. It should be organized and continue its work 
long enough to establish its training character. 

2. Personal drill should be the main object of its 
existence. The way should be pointed out and then 
the learners should be made intelligently and rea- 
sonably to walk in it. 

3. Only time enough should be spent in lecturing 
to teach well-established educational principles. 

4, The application of these principles to the prac- 
tice of teaching each branch studied in our public 
schools should be thoroughly,"persistently, and per- 
sonally taught, not told. 

5. Such institutes would be in fact teachers’ train- 
ing schools, and when held in a building where the 
various grades of teachers could be divided into 
sections, each under the charge of competent in- 
structors, incalculable good would result. 


READING. 


Although {we begin to spell before we begin to 
read, we learn spelling chiefly by reading. It is 
not by standing in a row and saying va-l val, e, 
vale, t-u too, valetoo, d-i di, valetoodi, n-a nay, 
valetoodinay, r-i ri, valetoodinayri, a-n an, valetoo- 
dinayrian, {that we master our written language. 
It is not by remembering, or as some folks say, by 
‘‘memorizing,” the syllabic construction of words 
that we learn to read them or to write them. The 
pretense of some that;we|know the written form of 
the words of our vocabulary only by such a sheer 
effort of memory is absurd. This knowledge, like 
our speech, comes upon us insensibly, by use. We 
learn to speak by speaking; we learn to read by 
reading; and we learn to spell correctly by reading 
words correctly spelled. Those who read most spell 
most correctly and readily. 

Reading aloud seems almost gone out of fashion, 
except among those who do it in some way profes- 
sionally. It is no longer really taught in schools, 
or it is taught in very few. A single generation has 
seen it pass away. The reason of this is two-fold, 
and is strange. For it is, first, the great diffusion 
of education, and, next, the great increase in read- 
ing. Reading aloud cannot be taught in large 
classes; and consequently in public schools and in 
large private schools it has fallen into neglect. Not 
that there is no pretense made of teaching it, 
although even of this there is comparatively 
little; but that there has ceased to be that individ- 
ual practice before the teacher, guided by his ex- 
ample as well as informed by his instruction, which 
used to be regarded as one of the most important 
of daily school exercises. This is much to be regret- 
ted. Better let two ‘‘ branches” go than neglect 
reading aloud. In fixing attention, in leading to ex- 
actness of apprehension, in power of bringing the 
pupil’s mind into a flexible adaptibility to the 
thought presented to it, there is no exercise that 
can effectively take the place of reading aloud. 

We cannot read anything aloud well, that is with 
proper inflection and emphasis, without thoroughly 
understanding it. A pupil cannot scramble through 
and slip over what he knows he is likely to be called 
upon to read aloud. It is among the very best of 
educational disciplines. Besides this, with a com 
petent teacher it is, I need hardly say, the very 
best means of acquiring that clear enunciation 
which is one of the greatest beauties of speech, and 
which any observant person will find largely lack- 
ing in the younger people of the present day. Good 
English speaking and good English writing come, 
except in cases of rare inborn faculty, chiefly by 
the reading aloud of good English authors under 
the supervision of a teacher who, himself or herself 
speaks good English and understands those au- 
thors.—RICHARD GRaNT WHITE. 











PUNCTUALITY is the stern necessity of men of bus- 
iness, and the graceful courtesy of princes.—BuL- 
WER LyTToN, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 

There is nothing that exercises the teacher more 
than the moral training of his pupils. There are 
cases in which the wisest of teachers are sorely per- 
plexed. Froebel teaches us to guard the self-ruling 
principle in the child, and lead him to self-culture 
first of all. He would educate the mind and heart 
of the child with the activities of his own body. 
The first law of life is motion, or action. Froebel 
siezes this law of nature as the basis of the educa- 
tion of the young child. Many consider the intel- 
lectual training as the first and all-important thing. 
Here is the grand mistake. Moral education in its 
eapliest stages is not a matter of understanding, but 
of feeling. The infant cannot comprehend the na- 
ture and ground of its duty. Example carries with 
it all the influence which can be attached to the ex- 
pressions of feelings by word or gesture, and car- 
ries with it a weight peculiar to itself from the copy 
it sets to the child, whose quickness to receive in- 
struction through this channel is proverbial. This 
is especially true in regard to the social relations of 
children with each other. It is one of the strong- 
est arguments used for teaching children together, 
rather than separately, as with a governess, or at 
home. The child’s entire dependence readily se- 
cures conformity to the sentiments and example 
exhibited to him. It gives to the parent an author- 
ity which is irresistible in early life. In the power 
of habit lies the power of education. The moral 
habits which education should fasten are habits of 
right action. Children who are ready to act on 
every impulse, should, therefore, see enacted before 
them the virtues they are to learn. Children hear 
what we say, and see what we do, and their imita- 
tion follows inevitably. While the child is so pli- 
ant, we must begin to cultivate habits. 

To discern, to feel, and to will, are moral powers 
which depend on education for proper direction. 
It is the business of moral education to strengthen 
the power of a good conscience by cultivating love, 
obedience, benevolence, justice, sincerity and pur- 
ity. Moral education is the training to perform 
right actions from right feelings. The means of 
training the feelings is to draw them into action; 
we may say the only means. Activity is natural 
to the child in its moral character, just as we see it 
to be in its physical and mental. We want, there- 
fore, to provide it with the means and opportunity 
to act out its feelings, and we must not weaken it 
by non-activity. The law of exercise is of universal 
application in education, and it needs to be espe- 
cially insisted on in the moral training. In the dif- 
ferent occupations and separate interests of a little 
society of children all the feelings have room to 
show themselves, which relate to their neighbors, 
and to things, such as generosity, unselfishness, 
modesty, order, and industry. If the heart is not 
bent in infancy by sympathy and authority to 
good, reason, when it comes to act, will not make 
up the defect. Some authority, internal, if not ex- 
ternal, is always influencing the child. 

Many persons think they are laying the founda- 
tion for good morals in their children by constantly 
exciting their imagination by stories of good or evil, 
illustrating any or all of the virtues or their oppo- 
sites. While these have their place and their use, 
it must not be supposed that they are all-sufficient. 
If you desire to have your child generous, it must 
be led to feel generous by actions. I once knew of 
a child who desired to make his mother a birthday 
present. Having only a few cents to spend, and 
little opportunity to go to buy fancy articles, he 
bought a small cake of brown soap and presented 
it, as the best thing he could do to show his love 
and attention. There are those who would by ridi- 
cule destroy the very spirit of the child’s action in 
its little efforts. But let parents be careful not to 
carelessly destroy the bloom of the child’s best na- 
ture, so innocently expressed. The child’s giving 
away that which cost him nothing, does not culti- 





vate generosity. Let him then, give something 





that has cost him some little effort, or some priva- 
tion. Among the rich, or those with only one child, 
there seems to be less opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of this virtue. But still, opportunities will oc- 
cur if they are sought. 

Parents should never educate the child alone un. 
less obliged to do so by unavoidable obstacles. If 
you wish to teach kindness to animals, how can you 
better do so than by allowing him pets to feed and 
care for? Froebel would have the young associate 
with animals and birds in their daily life, and in 
their play imitate their actions, and so learn to ob- 
serve them closely—how they feed their young, 
how they build their nests, and defend themselves. 
How beautifully he would teach the law of the 
family relationship in his little simple songs and 
and exercises! 





BODY LESSONS. gif 

To know about our bodies we must study them. 
They are composed of flesh and bone. The bones 
are the frame-work; the flesh is put on the bones. 
I have here a bone (exhibiting it, and do not neglect 
to provide the needed things to illustrate the les- 
sons,) and I will put it in the fire while we are dis- 
cussing the subject. Here is a bone brought in by 
a pupil ; it has been exposed to the weather; it is 
brittle, as you see. Here is another bone, it is a 
leg-bone of a sheep; you see it is firm and strong. 
This bone is hollow, the fat in the centeris marrow. 
The reason this bone is strong ,is, because it has 
animal matter in it; the old ,bone has none; this 
bone (from the fire) has lost its animal matter. 

The bones of our body are in three portions, the 
head, the trunk, the upper and lower limbs. Here 
isa skull (one can be borrowed of a physician.) The 
bone in the forehead is the frontal bone, on the 
right and left side are the side bones, back of the 
eyes are the temporal bones, back of the head is the 
occipital bone; then there is the upper jaw and the 
lower jaw, the cheek bones and the nose bones. 

The upper part of the skull holds our brains; this 
is nervous matter, and must be well taken care of. 
This nervous matter is continued down the spine; 
there it is called the spinal cord. The face has the 
mouth and nose; by these our food and air enter. 
Through the mouth the food goes into the alimen- 
tary canal, and;then into the stomach. Through 
the nose and mouth the air goes into the lungs. 

Now let us talk about the feeth. Children have 
ten upper and ten lower teeth; grown-up people 
have sixteen lower and sixteen upper teeth. The 
four front teeth are your cutting-teeth—incisors, 
next comes an eye-tooth, four in all, next two grind- 
ers, or eight in all. As you get older and your 
mouth gets bigger, the two grinders fall out, and 
two bi-cuspid and three molars or grinders fill their 

lace. 

; It is very important to take good care of the teeth. 
It is not @'good plan tojpick them withjpins, or any 
thing that will injure them ; a stick or a quill must 
be used. Always brush your teeth after eating, 
with a soft brush. If you find there are holes in 
them, they must be stopped by the dentist; if not, 
you will have toothache, and finally the tooth will 
have tobe drawn out. By care your teeth will last 
all your life. 

(This is but the frame-work of a series of lessons 
on the head. The terms in italics should be written 
on the black-board. The intention is to give in- 
struction, and hence do not be minute; reserve 


ific information to a later period. Now, give 
e general features.) 





READING LESSON. / 
(Witnessed in the Normal College Training School.) 

The children opened their books to Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Village Blacksmith.” Who can tell 
the story by looking over it? ‘“‘It says the village 
smith is under the chestnut tree, and when the 
children go to school, they always watch him, and 
on Sunday, he hears his daughter singing in the 
village choir.” What does the smith look like! 
“He is very strong—his muscles are as strong 4 
iron bands.” Why do the children gather at the 
door of the smithy on their way to and from school ' 
‘Because they like to see the sparks flying.” What 
kind of a man do you think the blacksmith is, be 
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lie be lete the children watch him as he works ? 
“A very kind man.” The children were now called 
upon, unexpectedly, to read. The reading being 
concluded, the teacher said; In the first verse, 
what kind of man is the smith called? ‘ Mighty.” 
In the second verse, it says he owes not any man? 
What does that show? ‘‘It shows he is an honest 
man.” What figure is there in the fourth verse? 
“The sparks that fly like chaff from a threshing 
floor.” What does the seventh verse mean? ‘‘That 
the smith goes through life working cheerfully, try- 
ing to do his best, and when night comes he rests 
well, because he has a clear conscience.” In the 
last verse, what is life compared to? ‘Life is com- 
pared to the forge where the smith shapes his horse- 
shoes. Our life isa forge, our deeds, the blows, 
and our fortunes the horseshoe which we shape.” 





A RESTLESS PAIR. 





VORTEX. 
Youna Rapp. 
OLp Rapp. 
LANDLORD. 
WAITER. 
SERVANT. 
Miss VORTEX. 


Scene I.—A Room in an Inn. 
Waiter. (Without.) Coming, sir ! 
Young Rapid. (Without) Coming! why don’t you 
come then? Why don’t all of you come, eh? 
[Enter Old and Young Rapid.] 
Y. Rap. Come along—push on, father. 
we are. 


Characters. 


Well, here 


[Enter Landlord.] 

Landlord. Gentlemen, I beg leave— 

Y. Rap. No prosing—to the point. 

O. Rap. For shame ; don’t interrupt the gentleman. 

Y. Rap. Dash away, sir. 

Land. A servant of Mr. 
quiring for Mr. Rapid— 

Y. Rap. Push on. 

Land. And expects him at the castle. 

Y. Rap. That will do; push off—run! 
lord, running.) 

Y. Rap. He’s quickly settled. I say, what’s your 
business with Mr. Hubert !—Some secret, eh ? 

0. Rap. Well, sit down, and I'll tell you. (They sit.) 
Can you sit still a moment? 

Y. Rap. (Jumping up.) To be sure I can—now tell 
me briefly—briefly. (Sits again.) 

0. Rap. You must know— 

Y. Rap. Ay— 

0. Rap. You must know— 

Y. Rap. Faugh! you have said that twice—now don’t 
say it again. 

0. Rap. ‘Vell, I won't. 
long story. 

Y. Rap. (Rising.) Then I'll not trouble you. 

O. Rap. (Aside.) I thought so. Oh, my poor old 
bones! Waiter, bring mea night gown. (Waiter helps 
him on with a night gown, and he lays his coat on a 
chair.) 

Y. Rap. What are you at? 

O. Rap. Going to take a nap. 

Y. Rap. A nap—pugh! Well, hurry itup. You us- 
ually sleep soslow. (Evit.) 

O. Rap. Sleep slow! I'll sleep as slow as I please. 
Sleep slow, indeed. (Yawning. Exeunt.) 

[Enter Young Rapid.] 

Y. Rap. Waiter! 

Waiter. Yes, sar. (Enter Waiter.) 

Y. Rap. Does Mr. Vortex live hereabouts? 


Hubert Vortex has been in- 


(Exit Land- 


You must know—’tis a very 


. Rup. That will do—get me a carriage. 

S. Yes, sar. (Ezit.) 

Y. Rap. Now to drive at a 2.40 pace. 

[Enter Servant and Vortex.} 

Servant. The carriage is ready. 

Y. Rap. Why, Vortex, we were coming over to see 
you. 

Vortex. Well, let us go back, then. 

Y. Rap. Allright; come. sir, four horses, I hope. 

Y. Rap. That’s a great pity. Now, sir, have the 
goodness to drive like the old Harry. Ha, here comes 
father! —jump in then, _ ey we go. (Exeunt.) 


about and looks at everything.) 


a great deal better, if they just moved a little. 


gentlemen, adieu. (Evit.) 





Miss Vor. Welcome to Bangalore Hall, gentlemen. 
Y. Rap. Charming house! plenty of room! (Runs 


O. Rap. A very spacious apartment, indeed. 
Miss Vor. Do you like pictures? 
Y. Rap. Exceedingly, ma’am ; but I should like them 


Miss Vor. Ha! ha! I must retire to dress ; till dinner, 


Vor. How would you like to go to parliament ? 

O. Rap. No, no ; I was once in the gallery—crammed 
in—no moving —expected to hear the great guns—up got 
a little fellow, nobody knew who, gave us a three hours’ 
speech—I got deuced fidgetty—the house called for the 
question, I joined in the cry—*‘ the question, the ques- 
tion,” says I—a member spied me—‘“clear the gallery” 
—got hustled by my brother spectators—obliged to scud 
—oh! it would never do for me! 

Vor. Do you dislike, sir, parliamentary eloquence ? 

O. Rap. Sir, I never heard one of your real, down- 
right parliamentary speeches in my life—never. (Yawns.) 
Y. Rap. By your yawning, I should think you had 


Y. Rap. You have a very good chance now—confound 
all speeches—oh ! [Aside.] 

Vor. Pray, be seated. [They sit on each side Vortex.] 
Now we'll suppose that the chair. [Pointing to a chair.] 
O. Rap. Suppose it the chair! why, it is a chair, 
is’nt it? : 

Vor. Pshaw ! I mean— 

O. Rap. He knows what you mean-~’tis his humor. 
Vor. Oh, he’s witty ! 

Y. Rap. Oh! remarkably brilliant indeed. 
cantly to his father.] 

Vor. What, are you a wit, sir? 

O. Rap. A what? yes, I am—I am a wit. 
Vor. Well, now I'll begin. Oh, what a delicious mo 
ment in the house, when they approving cry, ‘‘ Hear 
him, hear him!” I only give you a hint m case any- 
thing should strike you. 

Y. Rap. Push on. I can never stand it. [Aside | 
Vor. Now I shall charm them. [Addresses the chair.] 
‘‘ Sir, had I met your eye at an earlier hour, I should not 
have blinked the present question, but having caught 
what has fallen from the opposite side, I shall scout the 
idea of going over the usual ground.” [Aside.] What! 
no applause yet? Durng this time Old Rapid has fallen 
asleep, and Y. Rapid, after showing great fretful- 
ness and impatience, runs to the back scene, throws up 
the window and looks out.] ‘‘ But I shall proceed, and 
I trust, without interruption.” 


[Signif- 


mean, sir? [Old Rapid awakes. ] 


at the window.} 
O. Rap. [Looking around.) Hear him ! hear him ! 


the—the—the water, and— 


speech ? 

Y. Rap. Upon my honor, I do. 

Vor. Then we'll only suppose this little interruption a 
message from the lords, or something of that sort. [They 
sit, Young Rapid fretful.] Where did I leave off? 

Y. Rap. Oh'tI recollect : at, “‘ I therefore briefly con- 
clude with moving an adjournment.” [Rising.] 

Vor. Nonsense ! no such thing. [Putting him down in 
the chair.{ Oh, I remember! “I shall therefore pro- 
ceed, and I trust without interruption ”— 

[Enter Servant. ] 

Vor. Get out of the room, you villain !— 
terruption ”— 

Ser. I say, sir— 

O. Rap. Hear him! hear him! 

Ser. Dinner is waiting. 

Y. Rap. [Jumping up.] Dinner waiting ! Come along, 
sir. 

Vor. Never mind the dinner. 

Y. Rap. But I like it smoking. 

O. Rap. So dol: be it ever so little, let me have it 
hot. 


‘* Without in- 





[Enter Old and Young ings. Vertes and Miss Vortex. } 


[Turns round and sees 
Old Rapid asleep.| Upon my soul, this is—what do you 


O. Rapid. What’s the matter? Hear him! hear him! 
Vor. Pray, sir, don’t you blush? [Sees Young Rap d 
Y. Rap. The fact is, sir. I heard a cry of fire—upon— 


Vor. Well, but do you wish to hear the end of my 


Y. Rap. To be sure we will—but now to dinner. 
Come, we'll move together. Capital speech! Push on, 
sir. Comealong, father. Push him on, father. [Exeunt 
leading Vortex out, who gesticulates as though making 
a speech. ] 
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To give life to gymnastics there must be mu- 
sic. The piano is the best, but all have not 
pianos. A metalaphone, a drum, even a mouth- 
organ, or a whistle, may be a substitute. The fol- 
lowing exercises may be given with any music. 
Have the pupils in a line, toes out. Stand in front 
and give the word of command. Have prompt 
movements. Train the pupils in the movements 
first, so that they know what is meant by the mo- 
tions, then call out the numbers, using your hands 
or arms, if needed, for them to imitate. 

“Position” means hands by the sides, eyes in 
front. 


heard a great many. (Laughs. 1. Right hand on chest. 
Vor. Sir, I am a member, and I mean to— 2. Extend in front 4 times. 
Y. Rap. Keep moving. : lentes 3. Left hand on chest. 
Vor. Why, I = speak, I assure you ; an 4, Extend in front 4 times. 
Y. Rap. Push on, then. : ' 5. Both hands on chest. 
Vor. What! speak my speech? That I will—I'll : : 

. it it out.) 6. Extend in front 4 times. 
Y. Rap. Oh, the mischief! don’t yawn so. (To Old 7. Position. . 

Rapid.) 8. Repeat No. 2 four times. 
O. Rap. 1 never get a comfortable nap, never ! 9. Repeat No. 4 four times. 

10. Position. 


_ 
— 


. Right hand in armpit. 

. Pushed down and up 4 times. 
. Left hand in armpit. 

. Pushed down and up 4 times. 
. Both hands in armpit. 

. Pushed down and up 4 times. 
. Position. 

. Right hand on shoulder. 

. Thrust up and down 4 times. 
. No. 18 for left hand. 

. No. 19 for left hand. 

. Both hands on shoulder. 

. Both hands thrust up and down 4 times. 
. Position. 

. Nos. 18 and 13. 

. Four movements. 

. Nos. 20 and 11. 

. Four movements. 
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FAULTS IN WRITING. 








(1). SLanc.—Slang is conversational exaggeration 
carried to excess. ‘‘Comfortable” or “merry” be- 
ing somewhat sober words, we use “‘jolly” as being 
more expressive; so “‘plucky” is used instead of 
“bold,” a ‘‘dodge instead of a ‘‘trick,” “awfully” 
instead of ‘‘very,” a “sham” instead of a ‘‘decep- 
tion.” A desire to speak humorously often origin- 
ates slang. Thus, wine has been called ‘‘the gl 
a bed “‘the downy,” tobocco ‘‘the noxious weed” o 

“the fragrant weed,” and a father ‘“‘the governor.’ 

Slang often is used to save the trouble of mrnrel 
the right word. Thus, ‘he is a jolly fellow,” is 
often used to mean that the person spoken of is kind- 
hearted, or generous, or pleasant, or good-humored, 
or amusing, or good. Slang saves the necessity of 


thinking. 

Some slang is the use of technical words. Every 
art and profession and trade has some technical 
terms of its own, which may be called its slang. 
Thus, men are said “‘to pull well together,” instead 
of ‘‘to work well together ;” a witness is exposed to 
“a running fire of questions.” These are technical 
metaphors borrowed from athletic sports. The 
only safe rule by which we can distinguish between 
polite and vulgar diction in such cases is the cus- 
tom of polite society. 

(2). Five Writine.—Closely connected with slang 
is a kind of writing, in which the writer carefully 
avoids saying whan he means in a natural manner, 
always preferring some kind of circumlocution. 
Thus, instead of ‘‘a fine lot of poultry,” we find 
“‘an interesting assortment of the feathered crea- 
tion ;” ‘‘they lunched or dined,” becomes ‘‘they par- 





Vor, Won't you hear my speech ¢ 


took of some refreshment ;” and instead of ‘‘women,” 
we have ‘“‘that moiety of the population wont to be 
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termed the gentler sex.” Instead of a “man,” it 
prefers an ‘‘individual;” instead of a “kind,” a 
“species ;” instead of ‘‘May I help you to some 
potatoes ?” it prefers ‘“‘may I assist you;” instead of 
‘“‘T have enough of this,” it prefers ‘I have sufficient 
of this,”’~which is as incorrect as ‘‘I have inadequate 
of this.” In ascending a hill, a man is said (in fine 
writing) to ‘‘climb to its apex,” instead of to its top. 
Besides spoiiimg the particular sentence in which it 
occurs, this titution of recondite for common 
words engenders an inaccurate use of the former, 
as when period is used for a point of time, and a 
man proposes to do something “at the earliest 
practicable period,” instead of ‘‘as soon as possible,” 
or ‘‘at the earliest opportunity.” 

A. well-known example of this style is quoted by 
Lord Macaulay from Dr. Johnson, who tells the 
same story in the two following different styles. 

In his letters he says: 

(1). *‘ When we were taken upstairs, a dirty fel- 
low bounced out of the bed on which one of us was 
to lie.” 

In his book he says: 

(2). ‘‘Out of one of the beds on which we were to 
repose, started up at our entrance a man as black 
as a Cyclops from the forge.” 

Patcu-work.—The fault of fine writing very often 
manifests itself in a hankering after little chips of 
poetic expressions as substitutes for common words. 
Thus, instead of ‘“‘portrait,” we are treated to ‘a 
counterfeit presentment;” instead of ‘‘a dinner- 
table,” we have ‘‘a festive board ;” instead of ‘‘tea,” 
“the cup that cheers, but not inebriates;” and, in 
the same way, we are told that ‘‘the head and 
front” of an author’s offending is that his moments 
of common sense are ‘“‘few and far between.” A 
poetic quotation that has been quoted threadbare is 
neither amusing nor illustrative, and a common- 
place periphrasis is offensive. Familiarity with 
one or two standard Enghsh works—and such as 
the authorized version of the Bible, and Shakespeare 
—will go far to cure both slang and fine writing. 
But, besides these, there must be a feeling that one 
has something to say, and a desire to say it as clear- 
ly as possible. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS. 





(For the use of Teachers.) 

Nov. 25th, Prince Bismarck declares that if he should 
be unable to carry out his projects he would confine 
himself to foreign affairs, and appoint a Vice-Chancellor 
for the Home department. 

It is said to be the intention of the British government 
to release all the imprisoned members of the House of 
Commons before the opening of the session of parlia- 
ment. « 

Nov. 26th. An elevator laden with sulphur at Kansas 
City, Mo., fell from the fourth storv, causing an explo- 
sion which set fire to the building. (Q. Why did this ex- 
plode ?) 

Young Iturbide, grandson of the first Mexican empe- 
ror, has left Washington with his mother to reside in 
Mexico. (Q. Who was Iturbide; how did he become 
emperor ? This is an interesting subject.) 

The Sultan has ordered the Bey of Tunis to pay all 
persons who suffered from the bombardment of Sfax by 
the French. (Q. Who is the Bey? When was Sfax 
bombarded ? Why ?) 

Another attempt to kill the Czar by the Nihilists; a 
balloon was to be filled with explosives and let down over 
the palace. (Q. Who are the Nihilists?) 

Subscriptions to the Garfield Memorial Hospital at 
Washington, D. C., now amount to $80,000. Is this better 
then a monument ? 

Nov. 80th. Minister Hamlin was received by President 
Grevy and M. Gambetta in Paris. (Why by Gambetta? 
Who appoints ministers ? what are their duties ?) 

A canal from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean is 
talked of in Paris. (Where would it be located ?) 

Secretary Folger has called for twenty milhon dollars 
U.S. bonds ; these are sixes. (Why call them in ?) 

The treasury receipts for November were thirty mil- 
lions, disbursements sixteen millions. (How is this mo- 
ney obtained ?—how spent ?) 

The Naval Advisory Board recommend making five 
steel rams, five torpedo gun-hoats and ten harbor tor- 

pedo-boats, at a cost of twenty -nine millions. [We have 





rams lying useless now ; this is not a good way tospend 
money.—ED. ] 

The members of the House are planning to elect a 
Speaker. Dunnell of Minnesota, Kasson of Pa., are 
prominent. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad now reaches to Fort 
Keogh, Mont. 


MORALS AND MANNERS IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 








There is need that morals and manners should 
pervade the school-room. The magnetic influence 
of the power of goodness, and of gentle courtesy on 
the part of the teacher, of feelings of sympathy, self- 
sacrifice, goodness and kindness may not be fully 
comprehended by our pupils. To cultivate these is, 
then, the first step in the moral education of the 
child, 

In the school-room we find a little social world 
which must be governed, awakened, interested and 
instructed. That the teacher may succeed in moral 
instruction she must have nobleness and dignity of 
soul. Impulses, feelings and desires are given, not 
to be crushed, but to be guided in channels for the 
attainment of the greatest good. 

The acts of the governed will partake much of 
the character of him who governs. In the school- 
room the teacher must be the pattern and guide. 
The teacher must be sympathetic, appreciative, en- 
thusiastic, earnest and kind. She must endeavor 
to make each life as useful, earnest and upright as 
her own. Unlovely as some children seem to be, 
she must remember that they bear the impress of 
the Eternal image. Strive to call forth the child’s 
best nature, in work and in play. Teach the object 
of study. Kindness comes to children like a beam 
of sunshine, and gentle manners after rudeness 
and roughness. Self-control, consideration for the 
feelings of others, and constant good will on the 
part of the teacher will form in the child, the ideal 
of human goodness. 


+ 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 








Srrius.—The most brilliant star is known as Siri- 
us. It holds the honor of being the largest and the 
brightest among the six thousand stars visible to 
the naked eye, or the thirty millions revealed by the 
telescope. It would be natural to infer that Sirius 
is our nearest celestial neighbor, but such is not the 
case; although it is one of the nine or ten stars 
whose distance has been approximately determined. 
Several smaller stars are nearer to the earth; Sirius 
is calculated to be more than a million times as far 
away as the sun; it takes light more than sixteen 
years to traverse the distance, so that if this beam- 
ing star were to-night blotted from the sky, it would 
continue to shine for sixteen years. 

The size of Sirius has also been measured, and 
brings the astounding result that it has probably a 
diameter of twelve million miles and a volume two 
thousand times that of our sun. Let us imagine a 
blazing sun stretching from the earth’s center, fill- 
ing the intervening space between us and the moon, 
and extending more than five and a half million 
miles beyond, and we have a faint conception of 
the dimensions of this great globe of fire, the larg- 
est measured by terrestrial instruments. The most 
curious discovery respecting Sirius is, however, 
that it has a dark companion. Certain irregulari- 
ties in its motion had for many years indicated the 
presence of an invisible satellite. Its orbit, position 
and size were computed, but no one could detect its 
presence. 

In 1862, Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons completed a 
telescope with an object glass of eighteen and a half 
inches in diameter. The new instrument was point- 
ed to Sirius to test its power, and, to the intense 
delight of its makers, the long-looked for companion 
came inymediately into view at a distance of ten 
seconds from the primary. The news quickly 
spread over the world. and the great telescopes were 
turned to the bright star. It was easy enough to 
find it, when one knew where to look, and ever 





since,skillful observers, with good instruments, have 


ts movements with unfailing interest. 
sun has, therefore, at least one satellite 
revolving round it.— Youth’s Companion, 


India RvuBBER is called ‘‘gum caoutchouc” and is 

the sap of the plant heria, which abounds in the 

northern portions of South America, especially in 

the province of Para, and throughout the great val. 

ley of the Amazon. It is also gathered in smaller 

quantities from the ficus glastica, which grows on 

the Island of Madagascar and in the East Indies, 

possessing about the same properties as the juice of 

what is popularly known as milk-weed, which, if it 

could be obtained in quantities, would answer the 
same purpose as the imported article. It is not 
gutta percha, nor does it possess the same proper- 
ties. This was introduced about fifty years ago, 
but did not fill the wants which opened through the 
introduction of gum caoutchouc a few years later, 
gutta percha being fibrous without elasticity, con- 
taining oil and looking tike sole-leather. English 
enterprise and ocean supremacy controls the trade 
in this article. The United States is England’s best 
customer. The process of gathering resembles our 
manufacture of maple-sugar. The tree is tapped 
and a cup to hold its milky sap is inserted at the 
lowest point of incision. The flow terminates in 
about four hours, when it is immediately gathered 
before solidifying, in pails made of clay. The na- 
tives build a‘fire of leaves, nuts, etc., smothering it 
so as to produce a dense smoke, and then dip into 
the pails of milky gum the paddle end of long sticks 
resembling oars, waving them backward and for- 
ward over the fires through the smoke ui:til it dries, 
and this process is repeated until the covering of 
the paddle obtains the required thickness, when it 
is cut off, and piled up for shipment. A cup, pail, 
paddle, fire and knife are all the implements re- 
quired in its collection. The ferocious animals, dead 
ly reptiles, and pestilential atmosphere of the 
swamps where rubber is collected, render this oper- 
ation almost impossible except to the natives of 
these valleys, and it is often very destructive to 
them, for in 1878 and ’79 it swept away almost one- 
third of the population. 

This material is shipped by the London houses 
engaged in that trade to our manufacturers, of 
which we have from five hundred to six hundred, 
some of them employing a capital of seven million 
dollars. On arriving at the mill, the slabs or pieces 
are cut up and allowed to soak for a few days in 
water, when they are put through a washing ma- 
chine, which cleanses them from all foreign matter. 
After drying it is run through rollers; it is then 
vulcanized by the addition of sulphur, as it passes 
in this heated condition through the rollers. If other 
kinds of rubber are required, a separate machine is 
used, when sulphate of zinc, white lead, etc., is ad- 
ded, mixing with the gum and forming rubber for 
a specific purpose. 

Over five thousand different styles and varieties 
of rubber goods can be found in rubber stores in New 
York, and besides this, it is usefully employed in 
almost every other thing manufactured. There are 
not less than 250 different styles of rubber garments. 
Then there are hose, wagon aprons, covers, blan- 
kets, aprons for ladies, bibs for children, piano-cov- 
ers, gloves, mittens, bags, leggings, belts, dress 
shields, hat-covers, umbrellas, tobacco-bags, etc., 
made from rubber-cloth: also cushions, pillows, 
bath-tubs, pots, water-bottles, surgical instruments, 
and a thousand articles for the sick room; as well 
as car and other springs, for gymnasiums and an 
infinite variety of small wares too numerous to men- 
tion. Then we have sheet rubber for machinery and 
mechanical purposes, belting, many styles of hose 
and tubing for conducting water, gas, beer and other 
liquids. Itissafe to assume that our home con- 
sumption of these goods exceeds thirty million dol- 
lars. 


+ 





Ir was a German orator, who, warming with his 
subject, exclaimed: ‘‘There is no man or child in 
this vast assembly who has arrived at the age 
of fifty years that has not felt the truth of this 
mighty subject thundering through his mind for 





centuries.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES forward men, who, while they are indifferent upon the 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE free winter Normal classes for Germanand French 
of Stern’s School of Languages will meet during the 
Christmas vacation one week from December 24th to 
January ist, and will be free to teachers who would 
desire to study the natural method of teaching lan- 
guages. Early application desirable. They are held at 
309 Madison-ave. 

GARFIELD MEMORIALS.—G, S. 46, F. D.—Interesting 
exercises took place in the F.D. G.S. 46, Nov, 21, in 
commemoration of General Garfield. The program was 


as follows: 
J ustice. G ratitude. 
A ffection. A ffability. 
M anliness. R eligious faith. 
E arnestness. F ortitude. 
8 elf-respect. I ndustry. 
E ndeavor. 
L oyalty. 
A. bility D omestic love. 


2. Chant, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead.” 8. Recitation, a re- 
quiem. 4. Appropriate quotations from Garfield. Song 
5. Quotations continued, subject “‘ Work,” Singing. 6. 
Quotation, subject ‘‘ Duty.” Singing. 7. Historical 
record of Garfield. 8. Quotation, ‘‘ Public Servants.” 9. 
Singing of Garfield’s favorite hymn, ‘‘Ho! Reapers in 
Life’s Harvest.” 10. Quotation, ‘‘ Education.” Quota- 
tions, continued. 11. Address by Charles A. Stoddard, 
D.D., ex-Com. Fuller. 12. Hymn, “‘ Thy will be done.” 

These exercises occupied about an hour, and were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Every pupil seemed to feel the 
force of the departed great man’s words. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Micu.—The students of the Agricultural College have 
played the fool. One of the students was caught steal- 
ing melons and was mulcted $9. The next evening more 
than 100 students threatened the melon-owner with such 
dreadful consequences that he gave back the money. 
The faculty now suspended the melon thief and the 
“committee” who had received back the money. Then 
85 of the 120 students resolved to leave the college! 
Good for that college; such fellows need a different 
kind of education. Put them to’cleaning out barn-yards 
and hog-pens. 

CINCINNATI. — Although much complaint has been 
made against the trustees of the schools, a citizen there 
assures us that while ‘‘some trustees are anxious to give 
places to their friends yet, if a teacher is worthy, there 
are enough intelligent, disinterested trustees to take 
their part, and neutralize any effort to oust them. Un- 
less serious charges are presented and sustained, a teach- 
er feels that her position here is as permanent as it can 
be almost anywhere in the profession. 195 of our 645 
teachers have been teaching here over fifteen years ; and 
88 for over twenty-five years. 


LAWRENCE Co. Pa.—The teachers’ Institute was held 
Nov. 7-11. State Supt. Higbee made astrong impression 
in his address. G. W. Lesslie urged that text-books 
should be free. Co. Supt. Balph, urged attention to 
moral training. The salaries of teachers were dis- 
cussed. Prof. Jones of Erie gave an excellent address 
on the Intellectual appetite. The institute met with 
success, because it took hold of practical school-work. 
County Supt. Balph invited in the Directors on Thurs- 
day and they listened to the discussions with interest. 
The evening lectures were of a high character. 

WASHINGTON.—The members and friends of the Kin- 
dergarten Union met on Wednesday night in the par- 
lors of the Kindergarten building, to listen to the presi- 
dent’s annual address, and the secretary’s and treasurer's 
report, and to map out the program for future meetings. 
Practical lessons are to form the principal features of 
these meetings, with the blackboard illustrations, an- 
alysis and discussions of educational questions; the 
lessons to be given alternate months with pupils from 
the public school and with adults; the object being 
mutual improvement and a better comprehension of the 
Kindergarten principles. Miss Maude Stilson was 
elected secretary, and Emma Rowe, treasurer, while 
Mrs. Louise Pollock received a unanimous vote to con- 
tinue as president of the Union. The meetings are to 
take place every second Wednesday in each month. 
The meetings are free, but members only have the 
privilege to take home any of the educational literature 
provided for that purpose. 

Kansas.—For a while the ‘temperance people’ were 
discouraged, and ready to give up in despair. Governor 
St. John placed himself at their head. On their side is 
a large powerful element of dignified, sober, straight- 


subject of temperance, are nevertheless im favor of a 
rigid observance and enforcement of law ; on the other 
side are the manufactures, wholesale and retail dealers 
of liquors, and the countless hosts who have been ac- 
eustomed to do their bidding. How long this great 
struggle will last it is hard to predict. Men of all 
classes, high and low, business corporations, churches, 
politics—every interest of every kind and degree are 
being irresistibly drawn into the struggle. Already the 
unprecedented suggestion of the re-election of Governor 
St. John to a third term has been made, and is based 
upon the idea that as long as this fight goes on no one 
can be found to take his place. St. John is backed by all 
the church sentiment of the State. One of the great lines 
of railroads that traverse the State has already opened 
its batteries upon the governor by officially charging 
that prohibition has stopped all foreign immigration to 
the State, that it is crippling our industries, ruining our 
commerce, and prostrating our business, and holding 
that Governor St. John is responsible for that adoption 
of the amendment, the enactment of laws to enforce its 
provisions, and the consequent damage sustained by the 
State on account of it. 

THomas W. FIELD.—Thomas W. Field, Superintendent 
of Public Education of Brooklyn, died at his residence 
Nov. 25, in the sixtieth year of his age. Mr. Field was 
born in 1821 on Onondaga Hill, Onondaga county, N. Y., 
he was the son of a Presbyterian minister, and received 
a common-school education, and like most young men, 
while working for present business, taught a country 
district school. In 1844 he went to reside in Williams- 
burg, where he taught school; in 1858 was appointed 
principal of public school No. 18 ; afterward Mr. Field 
started a nursery garden and devoted considerable time 
to the cultivation of pears and to floriculture, upon which 
subjects he wrote several works. He also wrote ‘‘ His- 
torical and Antiquarian Scenes of Brooklyn and its Vic- 
nity.” He was also aclose student of Indian literature 
and wrote a history on ‘ Indians of North America,” 
For several years Mr. Field was a city surveyor, and in 
1865 he became a member of the board of city assessors. 
He was a school trustee in Williamsburg up to ‘the time 
that the act of incorporation with Brooklyn went into 
effect, when he was appointed a member of the Board of 
Education. In 1873 Mr. Field was appointed superin- 
tendent of education, which office he has held up to the 
time of his death. About two weeks ago he contracted 
a cold, which settled upon his lungs with fatal result. 
He was four times married, and has four children living. 
At a meeting of the Board of Education, held on the 
evening of the 25th, resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Field were adopted. 

FOREIGN. 

Eeypt.—In Cairo, there are about five hundred pupils 
in daily attendance at the mission schools under the 
charge of Miss M. L. Whately, who also conducts week- 
ly and Sunday services for women in the Arabic lan- 
guage. There is also, in connection with the mission, a 
medical work carried on, which is successful and popu- 
lar. Those who need moral and religious instruction 
often need, first, physical medication. The pupils are 
taught industrial and art work and make surprising 
progress. Travelers say :—‘‘ Well, the boys and girls in 
America could not do that.” 

AvustTRria.—Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann have been enter- 
tained at Berlin by 500 representatives of art, science 
literature, politics and arms. Dr. Schliemann in an in- 
teresting speech said that the reading of Homer first 
fired him for the task of Trojan exploration. ‘‘My ac- 
quaintance with him,” he added, ‘‘dates from my ear- 
liest childhood. Although my father, who was a 
preacher at a village only a few miles from here, 
knew no Greek, he read with enthusiasm the excellent 
translation which Voss has given us. Scarcely an even- 
ing passed in our home without my father’s reading 
aloud from the Iliad or the Odyssey, and he frequently 
broke down in tears, in which I joined him, over some 
of the more moving passages. Thus was fostered in me 
an unspeakable enthusiasm for the divine poet, and I 
gave my father a child’s promise to discover, when I 
became a man, the ruins of the famous city. As fate 
would have it, I was forced for a long time to be a 
tradesman, but the whirl of business never effaced from 
my mind my early promise, or weakened my determina- 
tion to fullfil it. Not until 1856, when I was_thirty-four 
years of age, did I begin to learn Greek, and it was 


twelve years later when I first found myself, with my 
Homer in my hand, on the om of Troy.” 





ARTEMUS WARD once began. lecture by sayi 





‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I _poegeee a gigantic inte 
lect, but I haven’t it wi 





LETTERS. 


The very suggestive article, entitled ‘‘ Kind Words to 
Children,” makes some points that are well worthy of 
of consideration. I could but think, as I read the article 
of the other side of the question—that of using kind- 
ness to extremes. School goverment may be com- 
pared to a compound, the principal ingredients of 
which are kindness and authority—to be dealt out 
in ever varying proportions to suit the individual 
case. If either ingredient is used in excess, bad re- 
sults follow. In nearly all schools, there are some 
bad characters, whom we must try to reform. How 
must the object be accomplished? By kindness. Yes, 
but suppose that kindness fails to accomplish the ob- 
ject; what then? The more kindness is shown to some 
the more unruly they behave. Shall these pupils be 
suffered to pursue their iniquitous course? Most em- 
phatically No! Let them know that if kindness will 
not secure submission, something else will. I have, in 
mind a school in which there are a number of unruly 
boys. A lady who used very little authority taught 
(kept) the school for two successive terms. The result 
was deplorable and will be felt for several years. The 
boys made their boasts of what they did and what they 
would continue to do if other teachers of the same kind 
should teach the school. One of the boys said to me: 
‘* What did we care for her? When we talked or laughed 
out in school time or did anything else that she didn’t 
like, she would just come to us and cry and beg at us 
to do right; and that was all. We knew she wouldn't 
whip us, and what did we care?” G. W. H.C, 

(Some make a mistake in managing a school by con- 
founding kindness with helplessness. This attitude is 
always productive of mischief. True kindness teaches 
us to treat the pupil as well at school as we would in his 
own home. There must be authority; there must be 
obedience.—EDITOR. ) 











I submit the following questions and shall be pleased 
with your aid? (1.) Do only transitive verbs have 
voice. If so, how may I develop that idea to a class I 
find difficult, by my class saying “intransitive verbs 
have the power to represent action, and to be acted 
upon the same as transitive verbs. (2.) In the sentences 
“John, came from down the street?’ What part of 
speech is down? (8.) Is it correct to say ‘‘cheeses ?” 

E. E. 8 

(‘‘ Voice” is an old fashioned term, laid aside by many 
grammarians for “form.” Transitive verbs have two 
forms, active and passive, in the former the action of 
the verb terminates on something called an object; in 
the latter the action of the verb terminates on the sub- 
ject. A class can see that ‘“‘John loves me” is one 
form; ‘‘John is loved by me” is another. In the former 
the subject acts; in the latter the subject receives the ac- 
tive. ‘John walks,” is intransitive. But not all transi- 
tive verbs can take the passive. (2.) ‘‘ Down,” describes 
street, is an adjective, ‘‘from down-town,” ‘‘from down- 
street,” ‘“‘from down the street.” The article comes be- 
tween the adjective and noun in tbe letter. (3.) 
‘*Cheeses” is correct, see Webster Dict. Where there 
is a variation he says so.—EDITOR.) 





You speak, in your paper, about taking pains with 
dull pupils. I have seen dull scholars, but none that 
could compare with three that I have in my school this 
winter. One is nineteen and cannot read words of three 
letters very well, the others are fifteen and eleven, and 
cannot read such words as ‘‘go,” ‘‘no,” ‘‘so,” ete. They 
have been going to school a number of years. I would 
be more than obliged, if you will tell the way, if there 
is any way, of teaching them how to read or spell in 
four months. E. C. 

(It is possibie that these pupils lack ordinary intel- 
ligence ; of that our subscriber is silent. If they lack 
in mental power, they will need a kind of training 
and care similar to that given to ‘‘feeble minded youth” 
at institutions founded for this specific purpose. 
Let E. C. first see by conversation that they have 
ordinary intelligence. Then proceed to present objects, 
asacat and then show the name. Proceed correctly. 
This is the only mode. Try it.—Eprror.) 





Isee in the Teacners’ INSTITUTE of Sept. a set of 
Gymnastics. Are there any more sets besides them? 
If so I would like to get them. If you have them pub- 
lished in any back number of your papers, please send 
them. I have one set, the set in the Sept. number of 
the INstTITUTE, and want all of them if there are any 
more, C. B. F, 

(None are published in back Nos.; we shall publish 
one each month. We are glad you say you like them, 





You are the only one! You see the teachers are not 
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very live. How are we to know what you want unleds 
you write? Let us ask you a question. What will 
thaw out the frozen teachers and induce them to take 
an interest in their own business? Tell us C. B. F., and 
take our thanks. Some are alive and write to us; they 
tell their plans ; they tell us what they want. Thus we 
know what to do.—EDITOR.) 





Reading so many good things in the last number of 
the TzEacHER’s INnsTITUTE, I felt it my duty to return 
thanks. I am trying very hard to become a real teacher, 
but I fall so far below my ideal of what a real teacher 
should be, that I am sometimes almost discouraged. I 
would like a few suggestions in regard to teaching phys- 
iology orally, to an intermediate grade (ages from eleven 
to twenty-three.) I have attended five county normal 
institutes, and know that they pay. A. 

(Such a letter pays for exhausting labor. Lessons in 
physiology will appear. Of all things, have courage. 
‘*Do well and take courage.” A principal of a New 
York school has attended forty-four teachers’ institutes, 
and he says it pays. And, friend A, it pays to take a 
live educational journal over and over again. Best 
wishes.—EDITOR.) 


I do not find in my text-book anything about the 
liquefaction of oxygen and hydrogen. I remember it 
was spoken of in this paper a year or two ago. What 
Chemistry do you think the best? C. L. 

According to the experiments of M. Pictet, oxy- 
gen liquefies at a temperature of — 202° Fah., 
under a pressure of about two tons per square 
inch, or at—220° under a pressure of 38,780 
pounds per inch. At a temperature of—220° Fah., 
hydrogen requires a pressure of 9,780 pounds per 
square inch to liquefy it. These gases as well as air 
have been solidified? In Pictet’s experiments the solidi- 
fication of particles of these substances was made ap- 
parent by the peculiar sound of the liquefied gas as it 
issued from the tubes when the valves were opened, the 
particles striking the floor with a noise like fine hall. 
As to a suitable Chemistry it is hard to say which is best. 
Youman’s by D. Appleton & Co., Wells’ by Ivison 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Cooley’s, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons are excellent. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAlx.—The fall and winter exhi- 
bition, which has already had a large attendance, closes 
Dec. 8d. 

Tue Ladies Art Association held its monthly reception 
Nov. 26. Pictures were exhibited by E. Moran, J.J W. 
Champney, J. D. Smillie,-F. Waller, F. Hopkinson Smith 
and many others. 

SympuHony SocieTy.—The second concert and public 
rehearsal take places Thursday afternoon, Dec. Ist, and 
Saturday evening, Dec. 3d. Mme. Madeline Schiller 
will be the soloist. 

AMERICAN ART GALLERY.—The exhibition of cards 
competing for the Prang prizes, closed last Saturday 
evening. Miss Dora Wheeler’s name is mentioned as one 
of the successful. 

Miss CopLeston’s ReciTaLs.—The third and last of 
Miss Copleston’s piano recitals at Steinway Hall was 
given Thanksgiving-day in the afternoon. Miss Cople- 
ston was assisted by Miss Emily Winant and Signor Cam- 
panini, and a very enjoyable program was given. 

INDUSTRIAL ART.—An interesting lecture on Industrial 
Art was given at Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon 
last by Mrs. Florence Cory, principal of the Woman's 
Institute of Technical Design. Mrs. Rebecca Morse read 
a paper on “Occupation for women.” Mrs. Dr. French 
and Mme. Roche made some interesting remarks. The 
Shakers were introduced by Rev. Mrs. Phebe Hannaford. 
Mrs. Cory’s address was very interesting ; she illustrated 
her remarks upon the blackboard and explained how 
tapestry and Brussels carpets were made, and at Dr. 
French’s request gave some of her own experiences in 
studying designing. This school of design, of which 
Mrs. Cory is principal, is at 839 West 34th St. Its course 
includes new branches of industrial art for women. We 
look forward to the success of the school and hope it 
will attract the attentionit deserves. It is a beginning 
and may have to struggle to win recngnition, but that 
such a school is needed must be apparent to any one. 
The time has come when a set effort must be made to 
diversify the labor of wmone. 

In answer to many inquires from our subscribers abou 
the American Book Exchange we quote from the 
Tribune : 

The company succeeded to the business of John B. 


Alden, who began in the city as a dealer in old books in 
1875, and he became the president. For nearly three 
years the transactions were confined to exchanging 
second-hand books and selling miscellaneous new books. 
The Exchange’s reports state that is was inco 

March 14, 1878, with a capital stock of $15,000, of which 
$10,000 was paid in. In the autumn of 1878 preparations 
were made to enter the market as publishers of stand- 
ard books, at lower rates than the older publishing 
houses were offering, and their first volume of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia appeared in January, 1879. This 
work was followed by others, ata rate that astonished 
the public generally. The authorized capital was in- 
creased January 14, 1880, to $100,000, of which $30,000 
was paid in, $20,000 cash and $10,000 in property, their 
statement showing debts to the amount of $45,000 at 
that time. A statement to stockholders, December 31, 
1880, showed liabilities, $239,572.63; cash on hand, $2,012,- 
25; bills receivable and accounts due the company, $24,- 
269.38. The capital stock was again increased February 
1, 1881, to $250,000, and their annual statement dated 
April 21 showed that $160,000 had been paid in, $150, 
000 cash and $10,000 property and the existing debts did 
not exceed $114,000. Nov. 26, a receiver was appointed 
by the courts. 


ORATORIO CONCERT.—The first public rehearsal and 
concert of the ninth season of the Oratorio Society took 
place on the afternoon of Nov. 25th and evening of Nov. 
26th. Both drew crowded houses ; seats were filled early 
and standing room occupied before the performances 
began. The public rehearsal was a disappointment in 
several ways, but the concert exceeded every expecta- 
tion, and the society rose above its usual excellence to 
redeem the mistakes of the day before. The ‘‘Sanctus,” 
from Hector Berlioz’ requiem, and Rubinstein’s ‘“Tower 
of Babel” covered the program; both having been 
sung at the Music Festival last May. Signor Campanini 
and Mr. Franz Remmertz were the soloists, ably filling 
the part allotted toeach. Mr. Walter Damrosch used 
the organ in the ‘‘ Tower of Babel” recitatives and final 
chorus. The Oratorio Society was augmented by the 
Newark division of the festival chorus and the choir- 
boys, who also sang then the angels’ part. The orches- 
tra was made up from the Symphony Society, and all of 
these forces were controlled by Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 
The fire and enthusiasm with which the male choruses 
in the ‘“‘ Tower of Babel” went off at the concert, gave 
them a dramatic interest which scenery and stage aux- 
iliaries could not supply, and spoke well for the singers’ 
interest in their work. The three choruses which fol- 
lowed the storm scene were particularly liked by the 
audience who compelled a repetition of the one begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Where in rocky inlets”—an honor rarely accord- 
ed a chorus. 

With such a satisfactory initial concert, the second 
one will be waited for impatiently. The dates are 27th 
and 28th of Dec., the work Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” the 
place, Steinway Hall. 
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Teach TEMPERANCE.—Here are three things to 
talk about. Canon Farrar tells of four hundred 
miners who were killed by an explosion of a fire- 
damp caused by a smoker, who opened his safety- 
lamp to light his pipe, and he adds, “‘All England 
is full of the fire-damp of intemperance—perilous 
and pestilential. The only safety is total abstinence.” 
You don’t believe it? One night in September, in 
the hospital ward of a London workhouse. might 
have been seen the helpless, speechless form of a 
man who had been picked up in thestreet. As this 
dying man was unknown, an advertisement was in- 
serted in the morning paper, stating that he was a 
tall gentleman, about forty-five years of age, in blue 
coat and dark pants, with a gold watch in his poc- 
ket, a note-book written chiefly in Greek and Latin, 
and an algebraic calculation. He was soon iden- 
tified as Professor Porson, regarded by the univer- 
sities as the finest classical scholar of the age. He 
was taken to his home and died in the prime of life, 
another victim of intoxicating drink. 

Again, a single county in Texas in one year spends 
three thousand dollars for the support of the gos- 
pel, one hundred thousand for tobacco, and three 
hundred thousand for whiskey. 





No one can have rest but those who have been 
tired; and the full witchery of the word “home” is 





best understood by one who has been wandering in 
a desert alone.—Miss WARNER. 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
A LIBRARY. 


There need not be many books, but certain ones 
are indispensable. 

First.—A Bible. 

Second.—A dictionary. The two unabridged 
American dictionaries of Worcester and Webster 
are the best in existence of the English language. 

Third.—A good weekly newspaper that gives, 
comprehensively and fairly, the news of the week. 

Fourth.—A cyclopeedia. 

After these are purchased you may properly con- 
sider the purchase of other books, but not before. 

The advantage of the cyclopzedia is that it is a 
library in itself. The topics treated cover the whole 
range of useful and needed information—history, 
philosophy, theology, science, art, travels. The 
only ingredients wanted are fiction, poetry, and 
belles-lettres, and these are abundantly furnished 
by the newspaper and magazine ; they constitute 
the element which most abounds in every house- 
hold and is least necessary to its welfare. With 
this library before me I can investigate any topic 
of the times. Reading of the South African war, I 
can find out who the Boers are and why they are 
fighting the English; reading of the Irish disturb- 
ance, I can get in an evening the light thrown on 
the present by the history of the past. I find this 
furnished by the ablest scholars of the world,—and 
arranged in due proportion with relation to the 
wants of the household. ‘‘But what about fiction 
for the children ?” When a boy has had his taste 
depraved by ‘‘Oliver Optic” and the sensational 
weekly, he will find little that is palatable in an en- 
cyclopeedia. Nevertheless, the boy or girl who has 
been brought up to use an encyclopedia will find 
more enjoyment in it than in the ‘‘Three Robber’s 
of the Metropolis.” 











TEACHING. 





In the estimation of the average pupil, to learn 
and recite lessons until through a prescribed course, 
is the ‘‘chief end” of school. It is well for the 
teacher to regulate action largely in accordance 
with this very natural assumption, although the 
well educated person will understand that all this 
is but the platform, the foundation, with and up- 
on which is built the real structure. Therefore let 
the lessons be regarded as of so much importance 
that not even in the simplest does the teacher neg- 
lect preparation. 

There are, indeed, some brilliant teachers who 
trust to impulse and excitement of the recitation 
hour to bring out of their reservoirs of knowledge 
needed material on a given subject, and to inspire 
in them an appropriate way of presenting it. Al- 
though there may be instances where much can be 
said in favor of this kind of teaching, it is apt to be 
moody, flashy, unequal, unmethodical, involving 
poor economy of time, and great waste of nervous 
force. Such teaching is likely to create an impres- 
sion in the mind of the pupil, of unthorough work, 
and, what is worse, to lead to a growing-up of the 
idea that somehow out of such kind of work may 
come quite as good results as from any other. 
There is danger, too, that such teachers, in the 
unconscious tendency towards a love of displaying 
their own knowledge, will leave too much out of 
sight the lessons given to be learned. This demor- 
alizes the pupil as to careful study, besides dis- 
couraging the earnest one. 

It is better, on the whole, to choose the other 
plan of spending much time, thought, and study in 
preparation. In each lesson become familiar with 
every point required of the pupils. Beyond that. 
one should have in readiness, and, indeed, should 
often use other knowledge on the subject. This 
will require information for more extensive works 
than text-books; and the good teacher will make 
use of the best libraries at command, to wise ad- 
vantage. If so unfortunate as to be teaching where 
books are not at hand, one cannot do a better thing 
for such a community than to interest its people iv 
the formation of a library. To begin with, even 4 
very few volumes of reference, such as dictionaries. 
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and a good encyclopedia, will be of incalculable 
benefit, provided the people can be encouraged to 
Here is a field 
peculiarly appropriate for the teacher. 

The good teacher will be expert in anticipating 
the difficulties which pupils encounter, planning 
how to meet them with force and clearness; avoid- 
ing vagueness, indefiniteness, so liable to come with 
that kind of teaching dependent upon the incentive 
of the moment, and which creates confusion in the 
brain of the learner. 

A good teacher will be on the alert for best meth- 
ods, and to this end will search books, newspaper 
and magazine articles, will visit other schools when 
practicable, and will profit by acquaintance and 
conversation with other good teachers. One may 
get a valuable hint from another’s method, adapt- 
ing it in an entirely new way to hisown. Variety 
may be introduced with method, and even method 
may yield at times for the sake of variety. Until 
the teacher can awaken and maintain in the pupil a 
healthy zeal and interest in study, he ought to feel 
that his work of preparation has been very incom- 
plete.—Laws of Life. 





BE A GOOD READER. 





There is one accomplishment in particular which 
I would earnestly recommend to you. Cultivate 
assidiously the ability to read well. I stop to par- 
ticularize this, because it is so very much neglected, 
and because it is so elegant, charming and lady- 
like an accomplishment. Where one person is re- 
ally interested by music, twenty are pleased by 
good reading. Where one person is capable of be- 
coming a good musician, twenty may become good 
readers. Where there is one occasion suitable for 
the exercise of musical talent, there are twenty for 
that of good reading. The culture of the voice nec- 
essary for reading well, gives a delightful charm to 
the same voice in conversation. Good reading is 
the natural exponent and vehicle of all good things. 
It is the most effective of all commentaries upon 
the works of genius. It seems to bring dead 
authors to life again, and makes us sit down famil- 
iarly with the great and good of all ages. Did you 
ever notice what life and power the Holy Scripture 
has when well read? Have you ever heard the 
wonderful effects produced by Elizabeth Fry on the 
prisoners of Newgate by simply reading to them 
the parable of the Prodigal Son? Princes and peers 
of the realm, itis said, counted it a privilege to stand 
in the dismal corridors among felons and murderers 
merely to share with them the privilege of witness- 
ing the marvellous pathos which genius, taste, and 
culture could infuse into that simple story. What 
a fascination there is in really good reading! What 
a power it gives one! In the hospital, in the cham- 
ber of the invalid, in the nursery, in the domestic, 
and in the social circle, among chosen friends and 
companions, how it enables you to minister to the 
amusement, the comfort, the pleasure of dear ones, 
as no other art or accomplishment can. No instru- 
ment of man’s devising can reach the heart as does 
that most wonderful instrument, the human voice. 
It is God’s special gift and endowment to his chosen 
creatures. Fold it not away ina napkin. If you 
would double the value of all your other acquisi- 
tions, if you would add immeasurably to your own 
enjoyment and to your power of promoting the en- 
joyment of others, cultivate with incessant care 
this divine gift. No music below the skies is equal 
to that of pure silvery speech from the lips of a 
man or woman of high culture.—Pror. Jon S. 
Harr. 





NEED OF VENTILATION. 


The animal exhalations will fill the room. It is 
to these exhalations from the skin and lungs that 
the heavy, sickening smell noticed on first entering 
& crowded room is due. Odors be volatile and ex- 
ceedingly light, these exhalations rise to the highest 
portions of the room; and if not allowed to escape, 
accumulate there, saturating the air from above 
downward, and finally reaching the floor. Of all 
the noxious matters in the fouled air of a poorly 

ited school or public building, these are at 


—— 


SS 


once the most perceptible, the most offensive, and 
the most rapidly prostrating. 

A distinguished physician, writing of an infant 
nursery under his charge where the children did 
not thrive, and many died of diseases of the diges- 
tive organs, says: ‘‘One remarkable circumstance 
observed was that there was a faint odor always 
present in the room. Yet it was a large room, 
about fifty feet in length. One side of the room 
was made up of windows which went up about ten 
feet where the roof or ceiling beveled up in an in- 
verted 4 shape, which raised the room in the cen- 
ter seven oreight feet more. Do what I would, I 
could not get rid of this smell. One day, being 
much annoyed thereat, I procured some long steps 
which extended about three feet above the upper 
ledge of the windows. On walking up, no sooner 
had I got my head one foot above their level, than I 
found a terrible odor that made me feel giddy and 
sick, and I was glad enough to come down. [| in- 
stantly sent fora workman, and desired him to re- 
move three or four tiles at each end of the room, 
on alevel with the highest point of the roof. He 
did so. “In ten minutes all odor had disappeared ; 
but his work was no sooner ended than he was 
taken very giddy and practically sick, so complete- 
ly had he been overcome by the pestilential atmos- 
phere.” 

It would cost but a trifle to have one or two ven- 
tilators put in the ceiling of a school-room where 
there are none in the walls; and school directors 
could not make a better investment of the money. 
Children will not study, and cannot be persuaded 
or compelled to study diligently, in the foul and 
stifling air of a crowded and wretchedly ventilated 
room. It may be safely asserted that in a majority 
of our schools the ventilation is insufficient, or not 
properly attended to, either on account of.lack of 
knowledge or attention on the part of the teacher, 
or the defective construction of the building. A 
sanitary inspection should be made of every school 
in the State by a competent medical inspector ; and 
all the schools found defective in this (or any other 
way injurious to health) should have all such de- 
fects remedied, or otherwise be condemned as unfit 
for school purposes, with the imposition of penalties 
for using them as such. 








New HAMPSHIRE gets its name from Hampshire, 
fng. Massachusetts is derived from an Indian name 
first given to the bay, signifying ‘‘near the great 
hills.” Rhode Island has an obscure origin; the 
island of Rhoads, the ‘‘ Island of the Roads,” and a 
Dutch origin, ‘‘Red Island,” were mentioned, the 
first seeming to have the best historical support. 
Connecticut is an Indian name, signifying ‘“‘ land 
ona long tidal river.” New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland were passed 
over. Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, havea 
royal origin. Maine was named from the fact 
that it was supposed to contain the ‘‘ mayne por- 
tion” of New England. Vermont has no especialjques- 
tion, except that it is claimed to have first been an 
alias—New Connecticut, alias Vermont. Kentucky 
properly signifies either a “dark and bloody 
ground,” or a bloody river,” but its origin signifies 
“the head of a river,” or ‘the long river.” Ten- 
nessee comes from its river, the name being derived 
from the name of an Indian village on the river— 
‘‘Tanasee.” Ohio is named after an Indian name, 
signifying ‘‘something great,” with an accent of 
admiration. Indiana comes from the name of an 
early land company. Illinois comes from the In- 
dian—the name of a tribe. Michigan is claimed to 
mean ‘‘lake country;” it probably came from the 
name of the lake, ‘‘Great Lake,” which bore this 
name before the land adjacent was named. Louis- 
jana is from the French. Arkansas and Missouri 
are from the Indian, the former being doubtful; 
the latter is claimed to mean in its original ‘‘ muddy 
water,” which describes the river. Iowa is also In- 
dian, with doubtful meaning. Texas is popularly 
supposed to be Indian, but may be Spanish. Flor- 
ida is Spanish, “‘a flowery land.” Oregon has a 
conjectural origin. It is probably Indian, but a 
Spanish origin is claimed. California comes from 





a Spanish romance of 1510, Nevada takes its name 


—— 


from the mountains, who get theirs from a resem- 
blance to the Nevadas of South America. Minne- 
sota is Indian; ‘‘sky-tinted water.” Nebraska is 
variously rendered ‘shallow water” and “flat 
country.” Kansas is from an Indian root, Kaw, 
corrupted by the French. Mississippi is “great 
water,” or ‘“‘whole river.” Alabama is Indian, 
the name of a fortress and a tribe, signifying, as is 
claifried, ‘‘ here we rest.” 


It is one of the strangest things in all our educa- 
tional interests, that no steps have been taken by 
our wide-awake educators in relation to the struc- 
ture, the furnishing, the warming, the ventilation 
and lighting of our school buildings. Now, a dis- 
trict takes the necessary legal measures for the 
erection of a new house, the site is purchased or 
already owned, and the requisite amount of money 
is voted for the purpose, and of course, the trustees 
or people en masse of the district are left to decide 
as to what kind of astructure it shall be. In most 
instances they are about as competent for the work 
as they would be to devise and to supervise the con- 
struction and arrangement of a house for banking 
or commercial uses. Hence, nine-tenths of the new 
school buildings as now erected are partially, if 
not wholly, unfit and ill adapted to the purposes 
for which they are designed. The seats are not pro- 
perly adjusted to the age and convenience of the 
pupils who are compelled to use them; the arrange- 
ment of the blackboards is generally purely ac- 
cidental, being placed just where there happens to 
be an opening for them, oftentimes so elevated as 
to be exactly suited to the wonderful stature of the 
giants of old; the windows are arranged with no 
reference to the health and preservation of the eye- 
sight of the pupils; while the doors are usually 
located to suit the convenience and economy of the 
builders. This picture is not overdrawn—it is sim- 
ply down-right fact and naked truth. It would 
seem, then, to be the immediate duty of the State 
to remedy this palpable defect. The very best 
architectural talent should be employed to devise 
plans and specifications for the sole use of school 
buildings. They should include buildings adapted 
to all grades of schools, from the highest to the 
lowest; and no new school house should be permit- 
ted to be erected which did not correspond to some 
of these legal designs. And thus would we have 
architectural beauty and utility and comeliness 
showing itself all over our great state, and keep- 
ing pace with all our intellectual attainments.— 
Com. Ex:more, Suffolk County, N. Y. 








THE DECALOGUE OF CHARITY.—The ten commands 
of this decalogue, as proposed by the Bishop of Os- 
sory, are: 

I. Thou shalt suffer long, and be kind. 
Il. Thou shalt not envy. 
III. Thou shalt not vaunt thyself, nor be puffed 


up. 
Ty. Thou shalt not behave thyself unseemly. 
V. Thou shalt not seek thine own. 
VI. Thou shalt not be easily provoked. 
VII. Thou shalt think no evil. 
VIII. Thou shalt not rejoice in iniquity; but thou 
shalt rejoice in the truth. 
IX. Thou shalt bear all things, and endure all 
things. 
X. Thou shalt believe all things, and hope all 
things. 





He that has never suffered extreme adversity 
knows not the full extent of his own deprivation ; 
and he that has never enjoyed the summit of pros- 
perity is equally ignorant how far the iniquity of 
others can go. For our adversity will excite temp- 
tations in ourselves, our prosperity in others. Sir 
Robert Walpole observed, it was fortunate that few 
men could be prime ministers, because it was for- 
tunate that few men could know the abandoned 
profligacy of the human mind. Therefore a beau- 
tiful woman, if poor, should use a double circum- 
spection; for her beauty will tempt others, her pov 
erty herself.—CoLTon. 


HorsForp’s AcIpD PHOSPHTE acts with decided 
benefit in cases of innutrition of the brain from the 








abuse of alcohol. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ays giving prices of books. 


MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING, with 
illustrative lessons in methods and the 
science of Education, by N. A. Calkins, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
New York city. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

The author of this volume, though 
often, by virtue of his office, obliged to 
criticise the methods of teaching em- 
ployed by the teachers of New York 
city, has the good-will, the respect and 
admiration of them all, so that it is 
very proper that he should dedicate to 
them the volume as hedoes. The four 
hundred and sixty pages are filled with 
matter relevant to the teaching pro- 
fession, and hence it will be like his 
‘‘ Primary Object Lesson,” a favorite 
with teachers. 

Perhaps no man is more entitled to 
be heard on the subject of education 
than Prof. Calkins; as a thinker he is 
clear, always: as a writer he is per- 
spicuous and exact. He first takes up 
Object Teaching, and discusses its de- 
sign. Then Place, Distance, Direction, 
Geography, Weight, Form, Color, 
Plants, Minerals, etc., are discussed. 
The second part takes up the Science 
of Education, and here we think a 
most valuable addition has been made 
to the stock of pedagogic knowledge. 
Man’s nature and powersare discussed 
in a scientific and yet practical man- 
ner, so that the reader rises from the 
perusal with a consciousness that the 
writer wrote of what he knew, and 
wrote that others might know. 

The subject of Method is placed on a 
right basis, we think. The doing of 
the same thing by one person is seen 
to be easy, by another it appears most 
difficult. To understand the true 
method of teaching is a great and no- 
ble art. The author declares, ‘ to 
know how to teach so as to secure the 
best results of education is the most 
common need in teachers;” also ‘‘it is 
the duty of every teacher to know how 
to do his work, and also to know why 
he does it in one way rather ‘than an- 
other.” 

These will furnish a key tothe meth- 
od he pursues, and indicate somewhat 
the great value of the volume. We 
feel assured that the work is one that 
will advance the cause of scientific 
education, and commend the volume 
to the perusal of the earnest teachers 
of our country. 

STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIN IM VATER- 
LAND. Second series, by Sigmon M. 
Stern and Menco Stern. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The authors of this volume conduct 
a school of languages in New York 
City that has met with remarkable 
success. It is based on those new ideas 
that are taking possession of the edu- 
cational world. In order to study a 
language, years ago, the student was 
brought into contact with the best 





ries met with great favor, and the sec- 
ond series (this volume) will doubtless 
receive a like welcome. To the aspir- 
ing student, a volume that helps him 
forward is always looked ats a friend. 
The open pages, clear type, and lively 
sentences of the book will provoke 
reading. 

We do not doubt that the work the 
Messrs. Stern have begun will be help- 
ed forward by such a volume, for it 
reflects their earnestness. It is fitted 
to awaken attention. It gives a suit- 
able amount of grammar in each les- 
son; and so, at the end, the student 
will be well grounded in the structure 
of the language. It is designed to fol- 
low the first series, extending’ the 
knowledge gained in that. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, designed for 
Grammar and High Schools, Acade- 
mies, etc., by Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in the Univers‘ty of the State of 
Missouri. This present work is ele- 
mentary in its character and suitable 
for use in those public schools that give 
instruction in the Elements of Algebra 
and in schools whose object is to pre- 
pare students for entrance into our 
colleges. The student’s progress in 
Algebra depends so largely upon the 
proper treatment of the four funda- 
mental operations, and these are well 
treated of. Much attention has been 
given to the explanation of the nega- 
tive sign, in order to remove the well- 
known difficulties in the use and in- 
terpretation of that sign. 

The subjects of factoring, greatest 
common divisor, and least common 
multiple are treated at length. 

Radical quantities have the roots ex- 
pressed by fractional exponents, so 
that the principles and rules applicable 
to integral exponents may be used 
without modification. 

The equation is made the chief sub- 
ject of thought in this work. 

The book seems well adapted for its 
purpose. Its binding and general 
make-up are remarkably good. 


ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLassics: Shake- 
speare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus, and 
Cymbeline. Each in one volume, edi- 
ted by Henry N. Hudson. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 

These two volumes complete Mr. 
Hudson’s series of the twenty-three 
plays which he has carefully annotated 
and expurgated for school use. Mr. 
Hudson has had a long experience with 
classes where both sexes were mixed, 
and is therefore well-fitted for thettask 
of making these plays suitable for 
school use, omitting what is necessary, 
yet not to mar the flow of thought. To 
show how popular Mr. Hudson’s school 
edition (in three volumes) has been the 
last six years, we mention the fact that 
83,771 copies have been sold. 


FIcTION AND CriIME-~—A criminal only 





fifteen years old has just been con- 
demned for premeditated assassina- 
| tion, The public prosecutor repeated, 


writers, the teacher forgetting that the ; according to the indictment, that the 
author had written for such as under-| young Perousset had read too many 
stood the language well. The results | romances, and had been led astray by 


have been that time and labor have 
been greatly wasted. The ‘ Natural 
System,” on which this book is based 
(introduced by Professor Henness), 
proposes to teach German by speaking 
German to the pupil from the first les- 
son, and to use combinations of words 
familiar to the learner. The first se- 


this bad reading. Justice ought to put 
j;an end to a contradiction which she 
makes more glaring every day. When 
| She compiles statistics, she reports with 
‘grief that among every one hundred 
| condemned to death, there are ninety- 
‘five who have never learned to read 
and write; they evidently did not read 





romances to corrupt them. Either 
reading is a means of moralization, or 
it is a means of increasing crime. If 
the first, we ought to multiply schools 
and libraries; if the second, we ought 
to destroy them and propagate holy 
ignorance. To put the question thus 
is to resolve it. Those whoare accused 
of having read too much, have not 
read enough. They have got intoxi- 
cated with a single book; if they had 
known others, their brains would have 
remained in equilibrium.—Revue Po- 
litique. 

FLORIDA FOR TOURISTS, INVALIDS AND 
SETTLERS, by George M. Barbour, with 
map and illustrations. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

We have read this volume with more 
than ordinary interest, for Florida has 
become a State of extraordinary im- 
portance. The author was the corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Times in 1880, 
and accompanied General Grant in his 
tour through the State. He then re- 
turned to the State and revisited it in 
every part. Noone who has any in- 
terest in Florida but will find it to con- 
tain information of a most valuable 
kind. There is very little known of 
the State, its wonderful resources are 
not understood, and its future devel- 
opment uncalculated. We find defi- 
nite information concerning Jackson- 
ville, the St. Johns and Indian River, 
the Gulf Coast, the climate, the orange 
culture, and the opportunities for labor 
and capital. It is undoubtedly the 
best book about Florida published. 
MAN’s ORIGIN AND Destiny, sketched 
from the platform of the physical sci- 
ences, by J. P. Lesley. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis. 

The sixteen chapters of this volume 
were the lectures delivered by the au- 
thor at the Lowell Institute. Among 
these are the Geological Antiquity of 
Man,the Unity of Mankind, the Growth 
of the Alphabet, the Physical and So- 
cial Destiny of the Race. The author 
is able to discuss problems of this na- 
ture if any one is. And who shallfdeny 
that the boldness of his utterances are 
not the truth? At all events, he has 
made his themes interesting. His 
classification of the sciences is as fol- 
lows: 1. Mathematics and Physics, 
(growth-causing agencies, as light, 
heat, etc.,) 2. Chemistry and Geology; 
8. The Organic Sciences; 4. Historic 
Sciences. 

QUEEN TiTaniA, by H. H. Boyesen. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price $1.00. 

The charm of Mr. Boyesen’s writings 
lies in their freshness of plot and tone. 
The three stories which are gathered 
in a book~-bearing the title of the first 
one, have appeared in Seribner’s (now 
the Century Magazine,) and have, of 
course, been widely read. But the 
convenient form in which they now 
appear will commend itself to those 
who desire to preserve them. One of 
the stories, ‘‘A Dangerous Virtue,” is 
remarkably strong and vivid, and the 
book is worth buying for the sake of 
this one story. 

Torti Frutti. <A book of child 
songs. New York: Geo. W. Harlan. 
Price $1.50. 

This volume will have a special in- 
terest to all who are interested in 








the latter it will interest all readers to 
say that the designer is about the age 
or sixteen years. We have often con- 
tended in these pages that the school 
should tend to diversify the occupa 
tions of mankind; that boys and girls 
should be taught the principles of al] 
occupations, and this is an example in 
point. The illustrations are in good 
taste. The verses are, many of them, 
very sweet, so that together the book 
will be a favorite one, we think, among 
the many gift books of the holiday 
season. ’ 


A Srupy oF THE PENTATEUCH for 
popular reading, by Rufus P. Stebbins 
D.D. Boston: H. Ellis. 

This volume proposes an inquiry in- 
to the age of the so-called Books of 
Moses, with an introductory examin- 
ation of recent Dutch theories as rep- 
resented by Dr. Knenen’s “* Religion of 
Israel.” The author was formerly 
President of the Meadville Thological 
School. He approaches the subject 
with candor, and discusses it with judg- 
ment, and affirms that we are not inis- 
taken or credulous in the believing it 
is what it purports to be. 

Zic-ZaG JOURNEYS IN THE ORIENT, by 
by Hezekiah Butterworth. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. $1.75. 

This isa charming volume for th: 
young people. It covers a visit to the 
Golden Horn, the Euxine, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg. and many Oriental 
tales and wonders. The taste display- 
ed in getting it up is very creditable to 
the publishers, and will make it most 
salable during the holiday season. 

MAGAZINES. 

THE North American Review. ai- 
though published by Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., is owned and wholly con- 
trolled by its editor. Messrs. Apple- 
ton & Co., in view of recent articles 
that have appeared in it, will decline 
to act even as its publishers after the 
close of the present year. (The arti- 
cle by Colonel Ingersoll lately published 
in the Review evidently necessitates 
this action. Free speech is a good 
thing, but itis possible to get too mh 
of a good thing. Colonel Ingersoll 
gave us the arguments that have been 
often refuted. In the assemblages to 
which he lectures he may win applause 
by his utterances, but when one reads 
them they sound flat and foolish. We 
think the editor made a mistake in 
bringing out Colonel Ingersoll.) 

NOTES. 

Epaar A. Por’s Works, both poctry 
and prose, in many and varied eii- 
tions, are published by W. J. Widile- 
ton, New York, and for sale by al! the 
booksellers at prices to suit everybody 
—from $1. for the choice little diamond 
edition of the poems to $15. for the lib- 
rary edition of the complete works, four 
volumes in elegant half-calf binding’. 
The new, so-called Red Line edition, 
being printed with red line borders t0 
the pages, with a portrait of Poe and 
other illustrations, and handsom:ly 
bound with gilt edges and covers for 
$1.25, makes an inexpensive and ac 
ceptable gift. 

THE subjoined letter from D. App! 
ton & Co. appeared in the New Yors 
Evening Post: 

“To the Editors of the Evening Po-'. 
—In your issue of yesterday you quc'* 


childhood and art. The verses are by , from what is apparently acircular {" a. 
Laura Ledyard and W. T. Peters; the the office of the North American 
illustrations by D. Clinton Peters. Of view to the effect that the editor of ths! 
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periodical felt it necessary to withdraw 
it from the hands of publishers whose 
school-books and other interets embar- 
rassed the independence of its action. 
This statement controverts one former- 
ly made by us, and we therefore wish 
to repeat that the connection between 
us and the North Amercian Review 
was terminated by our action, and not 
by that of its editor. We declined to 
continue to act as publishers of the Re- 
view distinctly because we considered 
ed certain articles that have appeared 
in its pages blasphemous in character, 
and hence an offense to good morals, 
and not because we supposed our in- 
terests in other departments would be 
affected thereby. Respectfully yours, 
**D. APPLETON & Co. 
“ New York, Nov. 29th, 1881.” 


FIvE gems have lately been found in 
North Carolina. The walls of the cav- 
ity were frosted with crystals, some of 
them of very large size. Among them 
were what are described as the finest 
emeralds ever discovered in the United 
States. They were nine in number, in 
color a clear grass green. The largest 
was eight and a half inches long, and 
had an average diameter of one inch; 
others were six inches, three inches, 
and two inches long. 


THIRD EDITION. 











School Qanagement 


By Amos M. Kellogg, a. M. 
EDITOR OF THE TEACHERS’ 1NSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 


This work takes up p the most difficult of all 
school work, viz.: the government of a school, 
and is filled with original and practical ideas on 
the subject. It is invaluable to the teacher who 
desires to improve his school. It has received the 
unqualified approval of eminent educators. It is 
a book that the teacher can practically use, and 
has no untried theories to set forth to a+: and 
bewiider the poe Sencmen. The call for this practical 
work has been so great that in four months we 
have sold two editions. The third edition is now 
ready. It has been carefully revised and a chap- 
ter on “School Amusements” added, that is 
alone worth the or of the book. The pai paper 
and ee first class, and the binding is ver 

t is a work that no teacher can affo: 
to ou without. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, aie Cape Girardeau (Mo. 
Normal School, wri ” ' 

“Mr. ene am so well pleased with the 
matter it contains, and with the pointed and orig- 

manner in which it is treat -d, that I cannot 
help fame f you personally to co te 
you in giving the a book that he can use.’ 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell this invaluable work in all" parts of the 
United States. Send 75 cents for —#. ple copy and 


terms, to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, | ™ A 


Christmas Music! 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


New, Bright, Charming. 
by, he Most Popular Authors. 16 Pages, includ- 





i Oe ag yet celal Service 
omeee by W. F. Suer r 100 by cxpress. 
50, ets. per doz. by mail. by mall. Single c copy 5 cutee 


Wilner ih 


A New and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. Burrerworrn and Geo. F. Roor. 


New Music 1. Merry Dialogue ! 

Price dozen by Express. 

"Single o specimen ar 25 cts., by mail. 
PUBLISHED B 


ng JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
No. 5 Union Square 1 Cincinnati, 0. 


nion Square. 
INESS COLLEGE, ® , cor 
at L” Station (Estab 1849). Painc’s uptowr 
Broadway, Sth St., open 9 A.M., ti 0 P.M 
Young Me nm, Ladies, and taught Bookk 





Bowe 





Tadimental a seatigher ene rcs Correspondence an 

Englih Brane Writing lessons $3, month 

Ariuetic and "Wr Writing wo, quarterly, Shorthand re 
ad private rooms. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those — Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Dt , and the q 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 





Change of Life. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of develop The tend y to can- 





cerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. | 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is uns 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ©OM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention thie Paper 

No family should be without LYDIA z. PINKHAM’S 
eae PILLS, They cure sti * 1 

and torpidity of theliver. 25centsper box. , 
a@r Sold by all Druggists. “Gs 


DR. RHODES. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT 
—AT— 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Paralysis, Brain and Nerve Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Spine Disease, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Mel- 
ancholy, General Debility, Hysteria, Epilepsy or Fits, 
aundice, Constipation, Headache, Dyspepsia, Dropsy, 

Asthma, Pleurisy, Catarrh, Piles, Humors, Gravel, 
Weak back or side, Liver Disease, Kidney, Heart, 
Lung, and all Blood Diseases, 

Office hours trom 9 o’cluck a. M. to5 P.M. 


HOPE™:-DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE —— » ——— 
and perform the work of the Nataral Dra 
Alwa s in position, bat imvisible to ethers. 
—— and even wh rs heard dis. 
Gaedly. We refer . Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 00,. 868 Broadway, New York. 














THE 


Teachers’ Provident Association 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Officers. 


JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. 0. HOVEY, Vice Pres. 
8. M. PERELNS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simple a child may understand its operations. Each 
member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but 
to protect and elevate the profession. Females admit- 
ted to the $500 class without a medical examination, 
which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this A may be used to liqul- 
date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, children 
and parents, and even to seeure loans. The payment o 
one assessment of sixty cents may secure $500 for de- 
pendents. Teachers are rendered more contented and 
efficient by belonging to such a society. It from no 
other motives a 1 should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New 
York teachers insure on this ground alone. 

Become members now, to be secured against the 
perils of travel during vacation. 


Ifyou have a tamily do not neglect your duty one 
hour. Send for application blank and circular to 














A WEEK. $12 day at home Parr 
tiree. Address TavzE 


37 


y Angusta.Me. 0 


Ww. D. a Secretary, 
21 Park Place, New York. 





IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 
The Americal Art Exchange 


Begs leave to call the attention of the 
American people to its mode of business, 
and’ asks the support of the art-loving 
public, « We shall, as fast as possible, 
bring out in this country, in the highest 
style of artistic work, every famous art 
work of the Old World, and at prices 
which will enable the people of moderate 
means to adorn their homes with the 
choicest art works. 

As an introductory example of the 
quality and style of work which will be 
produced by us, we will take pleasure in 
forwarding to any applicant a Compli- 
mentary Copy Free of the first edi- 
tion of art work produced by us in 
America. 

Visitors to the Dore Gallery, London, 
will remember the superb painting, occu- 
pying nearly an entire side of the splendid 
gallery, entitled 


“Christ Leaving the Prastorium. ” 


Of this magnificent painting—the most 
important of Dore’s works—a pure line 
steel engraving has just been completed in 
England. This engraving is only sold by 
subscription, and the price is £6, or about 
$30. It is absolutely impossible to secure 
a copy ata less price, except through this 
offer. The engraving represents the 
Savior as He is leaving the Preetorium, 
after being condemned to crucifixion. He 
is descending the steps leading from the 
judgment court. At the foot of the steps 


$30,000, and no copies from it are sold at a 
less price than $80, which, with duties 
and shipping added, brings the cost to 
American purchasers to about $40 per 
copy. 

This splendid work is the first of a series 
of the prominent art works of Europe, 
which the AM#RICAN ART EXCHANGE will 
produce in America, simultaneous with 
their production in the Old World, and at 
prices which will enable the multitude to 
purchase, 

This first work, “ Christ Leaving the 
Pretorium,” will be used as an intro- 
ductory advertisement, and a limited 
number will be furnished 


FREE TO ALE APPLICANTS. 


It is a correct reproduction of the Eng- 
lish plate, which sells at $30 per copy, 
many of which have been purchased by a 
number of Americans at that price who 
subscribed for it through the English 
house. The American edition will be fur- 
ished in the same size and with the same 
attention to perfect work as characterizes 
the $30 copies. 

The object of this extraordinary offer is 
to bring our enterprise into immediate re- 
cognition in this country, so that when 
we announce future works, the public will 
have had an opportunity to judge ot the 
quality and beauty of the art work pro- 
duced by the American Art Exchange. 

Until the first edition is exhausted, we 
will ship a perfect copy of the engraving 
‘“‘CHRIST LEAVING THE PR2ETORIUM” to 
any applicant. The engraving (which is 
a very large one) will be put up in a 


heavy tube, and sent by mail. The only 
charge will be the cost of tubing and post- 
age, which will be 10 three-cent stamps. 


It was at first thought 20 cents would be 
sufficient for this charge, but from fre- 





stand two burly executioners, in charge 
of the cross which the Savior is to bear. 
On the right are the followers and be- 
lievers of Christ, with despair in their 
every look, while the mother of our Lord 
is an agonized and fainting attendant. In 
the rear and on the left are the judges and 
scoffers, surrounding Pontius Pilate, who 
are looking with fierce complacency on 
their work. The central figure is that of 
Christ, as He uncomplainingly descends 
the steps to take up the cross and bear it 
to the scene of His crucifixion. 

The work in this portion of the engrav- 
ing is more perfect and beautiful than we 
had supposed could ever be exeeuted, 
The expressions of the faces, the group- 
ing of the figures, and the careful atten- 
tion to detail in the drapery and acces- 
sories of the picture, are all carried out in 
perfection and with consummate skill. 
There is a very large number of figures in 
the work, and all are depicted with life- 
like faithfulness. It stands to-day un- 
questionably 
THE FINEST AND MOST VALUABLE 

ENGRAVING IN THE WORLD. 
The engraving of the plate cost upward of 


quent breaking of the tubes in the mail 
bags it was decided to increase the thick- 
ness and strength of the tubes (thus mak- 
ing them heavier) so that they could not 
be broken except in case of an accident, 
This necessitated an increase of charges 
for this purpose to 30 cents or 10 three- 
cent stamps. 

On receipt of application we will imme- 
diately forward this superb engraving to 
any address in the United States, all 
charges prepaid, when 10 three-cent 
stamps are enclosed in letter to cover post- 
age and tube. At any time within 
one year we will take back the en- 
graving and allow a credit of $3 for 
it in payment for any works issued 
by us. 

Two or more copies, each for a different 
comes, but to the same address, can be 

orwarded at the cost of 21 cents each, as 

one tube can be used for several copies. 
Not more thun five copiesw U be sent 
to any address for distribution, 
and the name of each member of the club 
must be sent. 

Address all letters to 

AMERICAN ART EXCHANGE, 
G. WEBBER,| No. 34 Glenn Buildin ing. 
HIO. 








~~ AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam}- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families go'ng abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1193 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2h Sts. N.Y. 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Ask you grocer fora 10 cent package. It wil 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet,etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of Cus. 
Aupss, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 

Heapquarters: 60 PARK PLAcE, N. Y. 
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ALL ABOUT KINSIS 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL isan g1gHt-PaGs, 48 
COUMN paper, published at Topeka, Kansas, giv- 
ing Full and Reliable State News, Crop and 
Weather Reports from every County. $1.00 per 
year. Sample Copy Free. 
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WHALES CUT IN TWO BY A 
STEAMER. 

The steamship Newport, of Ward’s 
line, had an unusual experience dur- 
ing a recent outward trip to Havana. 
She sailed from this port on Thursday, 
Oct. 27th, and before daylight next 
morning she was off the Capes of Dela- 
ware. At about eight o’clock, when 
she was steaming at the rate of fifteen 
miles per hour, she ran into an im- 
mense school of whales twenty miles 
long and a quarter of a mile wide. The 
animals were of all sizes, and disported 
themselves in the water as if enjoying 
it. Suddenly the ship shook from stem 
to stern, as she struck a monster about 
sixty feet long, which was attempting 
to cross her path. The whale was cut 
in halves, which passed astern on 
either side, while the water was dyed 
red with his blood. The steamer came 
to a standstill, and her stem was ex- 
amined. It was found to have escaped 
injury, but thesteering gear was slight- 
ly damaged. This was soon repaired, 
and the Newport proceeded, but the 
passengers were not so delighted with 
the whales as they had been before the 
shock. The sight of the monster’s head 
as it shot upward from the water had 
been anything but pleasant to them. 
Ten minutes after the vessel started 
up there was another and a heavier 
shock, which almost threw the passen- 
gers from their feet. Another whale 
had been cut in two; the body of this 


animal passed under the vessel and 
struck the propeller with great viol- 
ence. The engineer rush on deck, 
imagining that the ship had struck a 
submerged wreck. apt. Sundberg 
ordered the course of the steamer 
chan 
troublesome whales. 


InpIA.—Twenty-one thousand nine 
hundred and ninety persons were killed 
in India during the year 1880 by snakes 
and tigers. This loss of life, instead of 
decreasing with the advance of civili- 
zation, has actually increased during 
the past five years; the number of vic- 
tims in 1876 did not exceed 19,273. The 
largest fatality from these causes oc- 
curs in the Bengal Presidency, where, 
during last year, 10,064 persons are 
said to have died from snake bites, 
and 359+¢o have been killed by tigers. 
It appears from the weekly returns 
that in two weeks in August, 113 
deaths resulted from snake bites in 
fifty-two of the largest cities of that 
provine ual to nearly 3,000 per an- 
num.— Lancet. 








I once gave a lady two-and-twent“ 
recipes against melancholy: one was a 
bright fire; another, to remember all 
the pleasant things said to her; anoth- 
er, to keep a box of sugur-plums on the 
chimney-piece and a kettle simmering 
on the hob. I thought this was trifling 
at the moment, but in after life have 
discovered how true it is that these lit- 
tle pleasures often banish melancholy 
better than higher and more exalted 
objects; and that no means ought to 
be thought too trifling which can op- 
pa hey in ourselves or others.—SIDNEY 
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“MY BACK ACHES SO, 
and I feel miserable,” said a hard- 
=e man. The doctor questioned 
him and found that he had been habit- 
ually costive for years, that now his 
kidneys were disordered and his whole 
system deranged. Kidney-Wort was 
recommended and fai taken and 
in ashort time every trouble was re- 
moved. The cl ing and tonic 


, and she soon ran out of the|™ 
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VOCAL DEFECTS. 
ELOCUTION 
Roomes oF . 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE; 


SPECIALIST 


SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“Normal Method of Vooal Training,” ree, 
“Clacke's Practical Vooal Dett,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Haman Voice in Song,” dinoae 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


“The Cause & Stammering,” TERMS 
=r Full Course in Private, i : e ge ae 
“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal; «.  ‘"Cnmof SPemomm « + tenia 
Training,” ~ = on Ba - « 2000 “ 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 


AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 








Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 
1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILATELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 





VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
NEW YORK 


Normal School? Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STRELT, © ° NEW YORK. . 
Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 


as to terms, etc., inquire of JOHN KRAU 
MARIA KRAUSBEELTR, | Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 
Prof. Kraus isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Freebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 








PROF. 
Mrs. 


“ Mrs. Kraus-Beoelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the highest lace. Itis to the labors 
of chts indy more then any other, peri that the increasing success of Kin ng in America 
is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.—The Galaxy.” 


“Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the ye yt ee certainly, by any one, in her 

knowledge of Froebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kin — teacher is so high, and she 

inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at the same time so much modesty, and ardor to 

hh that to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence.—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kinder- 
‘essenger. 








- Packard’s Busi College, 
Packard’s Business College, 
METHODIST BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
This is a professional school for business training, and is under the personal supervisi if th 
founder and roe ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated with Bryact ona 
Stratton, and is the author of the Book-keeping series which bears their name. The lege was 
founded in 1858, and has made steady progress in utility and public favor, and now stands at the 
ead of this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and el it; the 
ome of aay —_ Se ugh SS. bide ook gat 20 wt recently uced, and 

upils can enter at any time. uition per term 0: w 00, d 
taining full particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, Principal. — —_ 


= ———_—-—___ ----— 
The Misses Chadeayne, 
- oF 518 es AVENUE, ° - NEW YORK. 
nvite particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where the 
ber received is suffici small for constant 1 
puplip, together with really practical instruction fg the Modacn Tana tees The ee te 


Langu 
ong known and pa’ by the first families, and any who visit it can be furnished with excellent 
references and letters of recommendation. 


Stern’s School of Languages, 


309 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


This school is a centre in this city for all those wh desi : 
ean aus om ¥ y who are rous of studying foreign languages : 
The classes and private pupils are entrusted to native Professors of the highest order : 
————_ is paid to a pure pronunciation, and the utmost care is -L. talen to 2 é the 
esssons thorough, agreeable and profitable. Thus a perfect mastery of the languages is insured. 

The * Natural Method " (mainly conversational) has always been employed in the institution since 


its existence. This method combines all the that is to be found teac’ 
and adds to that the improvements made up to this day in education atte the teaching of 4 


It is the art of our that we make the students, from the first minute th Schoo 

I. upon the pny Th Fe ~ the , Lhe do 4 ~4 aa rm an, Our Profes 
> see done in ‘ not 

home, and they do not give lessons to be studied at home. vs M. STEN ao es 























New York Conservatory of Music. 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advan of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


the — 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which — its name —~ ——— - 

e offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 P. m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commueneiag from 
date of entrance. S. M. GriswoLp, President. 















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170 For Broad Writing, 204389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903, Other Styles to euit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application, 





eansing power 
of this medicine on the bowels and kid- 
neys is wonderful.—Congregationalist. 


JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


po 
Chartered Conservatory of 
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Books for Teachers 


—_—o— 
Every teacher should own a number of standar 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
—o— 
Kellogg’s School M 
This v © by the editor 


ment. 


College. He strong] 
comm it. Also Prof. William F. Supt, 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many other 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post~paid. 
De Graff’s School-Room Guide. 

Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
Son given 9 quent upuiea Se eheantionsl pecerce: 
vena ros: 
The book isa pt tl of the fetruction 
given oy him at the New York, Penn., New Jer- 
sey, and W. V. Institu and especially in- 
tended to azist ersin the practical work of 
> school-room. In each subject the author has 
ven: 
ist. An Introduction. 
2nd. or how to teach the subjects. 
4 Cee or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 
e su Roots. 
th. Results, or the ends to be attained in teach- 


ing the subjects. 
t brings out the most in and philoso- 
hical methods of panties sub; for festres- 
ion. The seapes embrace nearly every 
branch of study and sphere of duty in the public 
school Among them are: Reading, phonics, 
spelling, penmanship, drawing, | ry; 
recita gh nag Ay , arithmeti 
metry, mar, geography, climate, na’ 
discipl movements, organization, 
mely bound in cloth. Price, 
) pai This is one of the most attractive 
helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
t 


Stands at the head of all books for teachers. 
is a priceless volume. 








the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should own 
this; it is the book to begin with. It should be 
read over as often as possible. It will help a good 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac*=r, too, 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 

Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 

Teaching. 

The author was a i of Mr. . He was 
the President of the N. Y. State ’ Asso- 
ciation in_ 1879-80; is a popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 

- hd rsville Normal School, Pa., is an- 

rvolume of t merit. It is sufficient to 
say that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher and 
that his book is attracting attention as a cal 
guide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1,50, post- 


Craig’s Question Book. 
This is exceedingly useful for all who wish to 

review their studies or who 

tions for their classes. It has 





with answers. 
pepwes ty de} of 
;, each question num corsesponding 
Seumsber foted in p page. We give list 0 
ents: U. 8. History, geography, mar, 


re 


ard works. Price, $1.50, 


P every teacher’s is espec 
ri teachers. is a standard wor 
on a of e 30, 
that - HA — f their re 
some ‘or 
ty. Its price ls $1.50, 
How to Teach. 
describes the methods used in the 
7 York Public Schools (it was pocpared by 
y Kiddie, Harrison, and 
kins. details the methods in each tT 
a knowledge of 1 
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VENTILATION. 

In some parts of the country, every 
device is employed for the purpose of 
keeping out the cold air of winter. 
Apartments are made as nearly air- 
tight as possible; and in these thus 
hermetically sealed up several months 
of the year, is spent regardless of the 
fact that the air gives debility, disease 
and death. The life-giving oxygen, 
which a beneficent Creator has sup- 
plied in lavish abundance, seeks in 
vain for even one small crevice through 
which to find entrance, to bring life, 
energy and purification to the suffo- 
cating inmates. 

Let a person from the pure, outer 
air enter one of these magnificent dens. 
He beholds a beautiful carpet on the 
floors, fine works of art on the walls, 
luxurious furniture in every room, and 
no luxury that wealth can buy is want- 
ing. All of these are laden with the 
foul exhalations from half a dozen 
human bodies, lungs, skins, stomachs, 
decaying teeth, etc. On the window- 
panes little streams of organized filth 
are seen running down to form pools 
upon the window-sills. On all the outer 
walls the same sort of condensation 
of fetid matter is taking place, but 
is rendered invisible by absorp- 
tion by the porous paper and plas- 
ter, where it undergoes putrfacctive 
changes, sending out foul and putres- 
cent gases to add still further to the 
contamination of the poison-laden at- 
mosphere of those close and musty 
rooms. 

The old-fashioned log-house, with its 
huge fire-place and its capacious throat, 
breathing up great volumes of air, and 
heré and there a chink between the 
logs, with loosely-fitting window sash, 
and door-jambs too large for the doors, 
extended an invitation for the life- 
giving oxygen to come in with its 
energizing, vitalizing, purifying, beau- 
tifying, health-giving potencies. 

CoFFEE.—The action of coffee on the 
stomach has been much discussed; the 
majority of writers say that coffee 
stimulates the circulation, but they 
did not adduce experimental proof of 
the fact. M. Leven denies this. He 
says it retards the action of the heart: 
it increases the arterial tension. His 
latest experiments were as follows: 
He gave to adog a meal of 200 grammes 
of meat; he then administered an in- 
fusion of 36 grammes of coffee in 150 
grammes of water; the animal was 
then killed, and, at the end of three 
hours the stomach still contained 145 
grammes of meat. Another dog was 
fed in this way, but given no cof- 
fee; its stomach contained about 100 

. It follows, then, that cof- 

ee, produ anzemia of the stomach, 
retards ion; and the anzemia re- 
peating | itself, ends by bringing on ha 
itual increased co ion of the 


stomach, which, acco to M. Lever, 
i8 Synonomous with dyspepsia. 


Tue railroad train in Germany that 
runs by electro-magnetism as the mo- 
tive power continues to be a great suc- 
cess, and it will not be long ere the ex- 
periment is repeated in this country. 


TROUBLESOME CHILDREN, 











that are always wetting their beds 

for what the sy o aeaiiae and anlanied 
they cannot ey ni 

Po nepal a tonic effect on the | pres 


Such a saptioine is Kidney Wort tt 


iss specific action. Do not fail to get 











MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 
COUGH BALSAM. 
Largely ced New 
Beaver 1 erty ree Years. yy 
25, 50 & 7c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIEs. 
Warranted, it used according to directi ns, to cure or 


Telieve 

Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vi ; nota violent - 
a: ppp J ‘egetable Porras: a reme 
ou have a cold, ifever so ht, d it fail to 
the yt 8 trial. * The timely ens of ° a 250. bot tie wil 

often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


Done Be bottle contains four times as much as the %c 


ID pNEY DNL VOR’ ORT , 
THe ONLY MEDICINE 


IN “IN EITHER TER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 








o, «AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


“Because we alow these great organ to 

become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 

e humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY §/ 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! PS 
Why endure nervous or a headaches? 


Itis putupin Dry Vegetable Form, tn tin 

of which makes six quarts of 

medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 

trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

(It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 rs 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 








Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and ¢s- 
pectal.y designed for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and ether causes. Also for Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Ruptare, Female Troubles and many other 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly affected. Illus 
trated pampblet sent free. Address, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 








No charge for 


by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free, 


“ a ~ the ~- — 
own experience; 
e ealy known wf A of per- 


“fev. t. Pt CHILD 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Nortb 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 


Dye or Clean all styles ot Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawis, etc., etc. All kinds of Curteins 
Cleaped or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 


BUCKEYE BE BELL F FOUNDRY 
eae Chgechey, 









THE BEST 


ERA gem SER. 





made that the 
the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Norma! School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘* We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
“T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon. G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 


uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy 
Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


‘PRICE 

$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 

WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park ae, N. Y. 


iThe Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





eraser get the Climazx. It is so 





READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers. 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


LIsT. 
$1.50 





HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR— 


School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 








Teachers and School Boards will please take 
notice that 1 am now ready to furn EVERY- 
b shall be grateful to 
teachers who —Li ¢ kindly send me a card if their 
school is in need of Pneniture or Supplies of ony 
description. I can make a special rate to Boa 
of ——— and Trustees wishing to furnish 


schools throughout. 

I have the best School Desk in the world, a fact 
that will not be doubted when the desk is seen. 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 200 
pies ~ A New York I will bring a desk and explain 
its me 
Send for a erento circular. 


Blackboard ard Rubbers. 


Every school is ob! to use erasers. Now if 
you can do away with the di dust caused br the 
common rubber, also secure an article that 
will wear twice as long as any other ve, ai same 
price. Do you not want it? The * MAX” 

embodies of these ues. 

ane * Be a 3 ’ has stood an excellent test in 
the N. Y. schoo ols and the teachers say— “ They 
aes no other.” Send for a sample, price 15 


the dozen, please state by which 
express oo wis Some to come. ~~ 


Fine Piano fel felt, eal ‘ 2,00 


Pretty St Stories, 


Every reader should send for a 
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WILLIAM F. KE LOGG, 
21 Park Plaee, N. Y. 








sana, & TIFT, Cincinnati, °. 
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LINCO al “< BLUFF Cc e: 
—THE— 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDS weiss Sa" BEST 
LEADING RAILWAY 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best rome petween Chicago and al) 
Northern Ill nols, Lowa, Dakete, wre ings 
‘a for 


Nebraska, California, Uregon zon 
Colorade, Idaho, Montana, Nev Ls oy 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
ee sI0vz —: 

eos Also, 


ofar Rapids, rrlter ines, r u 
vite the % io 
tiieaeras sien Lay 
arque 
ous pe fconah, Ment Soot te, a ci 
- | Wines na Late ny LaCrosse Owatoni bag ty mand | 
o . 
ip ‘Minnesota, Dakers, 
At Counelt ‘Blaffs the trains of @e Chicago & North- 
, ous te ys, R’ys depart from, arrive at and 
t on 
meat Coleago, close connect ‘ons are made with the Lake 
Shore, Mic igen Central, Chicage & Grand Ft. areak Wye, 


and Pennsylvania, and Cuteago, © 
and the Kankakee and Pan 


Clese connections aioe 7 3 soaies Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel otel Dining Cars 
Chicago and d Council Blufts. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Wight Trains. 
son aed ae gad oe Waae a 
wilt hoy Four Tickets by this Traveling Acer WL take 


we 
ket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
iervia Hughitt, 24 V. P.@ Gen'l Mang’r Chigage 
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Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PREPARED By REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


Every Chart in the series has in view a definite 
object, which is thoroughly and systematically 
developed 

Every step in advance is in a logical order of 
progression and development. 

The beautiful and significant illustrations are 
an especially noticeable and attractive feature of 
these Charts. 


Pictures, objects, and n= employed, rather 
thar. abstract rules and naked type. 





They follow the natural method of teaching, 
appealing to those faculties of the child that are 

most 'y awakened, and inciting corrcct mental 
pis at the outset, 


are arranged to be suspended when in use, 
in he back of a common chair, thus securin; 
atall times a good position for convenient an« 
advantageous display before classes. 


Send for price-list and fuller particulars. 


D. APPLETON & ed Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago. 





THE 


Msi OF All. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS MONTHLY ; 
$3.50 PER YEAR. 


Volume I. cannot now be had. Volume II., 
price $2.50, and Volume III., price $3.50, 
can still be supplied. Volume IV. being the 
first Volume of the NEW ENLARGED 
SERIES, bound in cloth, gilt edges, with 
suitable designs in Ink and Gold, price 
85.00; or Volume IV. and a year’s sub- 
scription for ®7,50. 


The marked success of the Magazine 
was happily summed up in a recent re- 
view in The London Times: ‘ The title | 
MAGAZINE OF ART is no misnomer, for} 
within a convenient compass the MaGa-| 
ZINE contains a very STOREHOUSE OF ART, 
the illustrations ranging from the freest 
of Etchings and Woodcuts up to the most | 
elaborate Engravings the letter press be- | 
ing particularly good, and varied to suit 
all tastes, from the most to the least artis- 
tic.” 

We have. added a department devoted 
exclusively to American Art, commencing 
with the December number, now ready; 
it is intended toinclude the freshest and 
most important information regarding ev- 
ery branch of the subject, together with 
concise Critical Notices of the leading Art 
Exhibitions and Publications of this coun- | 
try. This department will be in charge of | 

eader in Art matters, and will add to! 
the value of the MAGAZINE OF ART as an 
—— of American Art. 











n now giving an indication of the fea-)| e 


tures which are about to appear, the Edi- | 
tor desires to state that only a small por- 
tion of his program is here presented. 
Amongst the Papers in the early num- | 
bers of | 
tioned : } 
THF WORLD THEY LIVE IN.—Biozraphica | 


Accounts of Representative British, American | 
and Continental Artists. 


WINDOWS WORTH SEEING.—Illustrated 
Papers on Remarkable Windows at Home and | 
Abroad, in Cathedrals and other Edifices, by Ar- | 
tists of the past and of to-day. | 

OUT-OF-DOOR-PAPERS, the 
Strect, 

HOMES O¥ BEAUTY.—The Residences of Art 
Collectors and Artists. | 


THE PASSING SHOW.—Notices of Art Exhi. | 


the New Volume may be men- 





Statues in 


bitions all over the World. | Yor 
IN-DOOR PAPERS,—Furniture and Sculpture | tompe | is made to keep up with 


in the House. 


markable Pictures; Great 

known Artists ; the Wives of Artists, &c. 
BIRTHPLACES OF ART.—Towns which have 

Y eneage the Struggles and Successes of Great 


FAMOUS SEATS.—Illustrated Papers on the 
Queen's Throne; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Throne ; and other Remarkable Memo- 


ART FOR CHILDREN.—The love of beauty as 
an Element in Saueetion : Child Pictures by 
Great Masters, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART.—V 
Hidden Art in the Great Cath 
Ancient and Modern, &c. 


ART FOR ARTISANS.—Practical Papers for 
Art Workmen. 


THE LADY ARTIST.—Art Training Schools ; 
How Ladies may Earn a Living by Art; Art 
Needle Work, &c. 


The First Part of the New Volume, be- 
ing the December Part, published Novem- 
ber 15, contains 


An Original Etching by G.P. Jacomb Hood, en- 
titled 


“ THE FISHER-FOLKS’ HARVEST.” 


ere 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
$77 


Churches ; 
; Pulpits, 





mses to egents. Outfit free 
. VICKERY, Angusia, Me 


a Yearand ex, 
Address P 


Art in the Garden, &c. writers.’ '— bpise: 





‘The Latest and Best. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARCIUs WILIson. 
The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 


READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS: 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 





‘An Indispensable Visitor.’’—N. Y. Observer. 


THE GREATEST LIV fe 
Authors euch as yy rete 
mal er. Rt. Hon. W.E. G ind= 
Froude, Prot. 
. A. Fer acter, Edw. 
; Prof. ndali, 

r.W.B.Carpenter, Frances 

ower Cobbe, Prot. Godwin 
Smith, the Duke of Argyll. 
m. lock, Mise Thac eray, 
rs. Mulec Geo. 
MacDovald, aa ipsa 
ean Ingelo ho yard 
ook, We wt Arnold, W, 
Stery, tourgen- 














ieft, Buskin, eunys 
Browning, and many others, are represented in the 
pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 
Tae Livine AGE has been publis! for nearly forty 


years, and has met with continuous commendation and 
success. 

A weekly magazine, it gives more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly 
it presents in an ine spensive form, + Considering its great 
amount of matter, with treshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfac vot 4 compretoness attempted 
by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti 

nd Serial and Short Stories, Skete nes of Travel and 
Dise overy, Poetry, Scientitic, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Intormation, from the entire body of For- 

n Periodical Literature. 

t is theretore invaluable to every American reader, 

8 the only [+ anwaned~ A fresh and COMPLETE compt- 
tion ofan indispensable current literature—indispens- 
| able because it embraces the production of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 


* No other periodical can compare with Tue Livine 
| Ace in interest and value. veritable thesaurus of 
the best work of the most celebrated writers in litera- 
ture, science, politics and art.”— Boston Traveller. 

*It t supplies a better compendiam of current discus 
sion, information and investigation, and gives a greater 
amount and variety of res ding- matter, which it is well 
worth while to read, than any other publication."”"—Bos- 
ton Journal. 

* It contains not only the best solid literature, but 
also tho best serial stories of the day. . Its pages are 
sufficient to keep any reader chesent with the best 
printed thoughts of the best of our contemporary 
ister. Philadelphia. 

* The ablest essays - reviews ef the day are to be 
fonnd here. . ow of no investment of eight dol- 
ore | in, the world of Geocutere that will yield equal re- 

"—The Pre ‘ian, Philadelphia 
“ To raise it is a work of supererogation.” 
ork wi ristian Advocate, 





— New 


household where any at- 
the current thought of 
is a thorough compilation of what is 


te is indispensable in ever 


|e best in tne literature of the day, whether relating to 
THE ROMANCE OF ART.—Histories of Re- | bisro: 
Pictures by Un-| 


, biography, fiction, poetry M3 LY — polt- 
tics. theology, eritieiam, or art."—Hurtford Courant 
| “Tt being a wee ext publication, te “comparatively 
| Ghai Ades the cheapes megeaine published.” '—Comi 
i Advertiser, Detroit 
oreader who makes himself famil.ar with !ts con- 
sents ¢ ean lack = means of a sound literary culture.”— 
| New York ‘ 
} It enables its renders to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought aad literature of civilization.— Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 
“ The oldest and best.”—Courter-Journal, Leatevitie. 
*As much a necessity as ever.”"—The Advance, 
Cc nie coe, 
he best and cheapest oto in America.— 
Boapestiod Churchman. Toronto. 
Publisbed WEEKLY at ay BEWs 
TO SU BSCR BERS sor P29, veur isis2 
remitting before Jan. ist, the numbers of 
alter the receipt of their’ subscriptions, wilt be sent 
gratia. 


Club-Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature 


(“* Possessed of Tue Liviwe Acx and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himselt én command Of the whole situation.— Phiva. 


‘vening 
For #1050 Tax ” trvise AGE and any one of the 


American $4 Monthii Ha We ¢ Basar) 
| will be se at for a ear, postpaid, or: for 88: Tue Lrv- 

™NG Ace and the St. Nicholas o r Lappincott's Monthiy. 

Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


| FSTERBR STEEL 





~~ 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 








F, W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 





ewe ee 













BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For Oil & Wate: Colors MODELING TOOLS 
—_—o—— AND CLAY, 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s TS 
CANVAS, F.W. — . 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS 
AXD FINE COLORS, 
IN TUBES. 
Oil Sketching Papers, wi: 
YE CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Mofst. —o— 
Te Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Pauyrt Works :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devoe. Fred’k Saundcr:, Jr. 











"James \F. Drumwond. J. Senver Page. 














(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 

For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 

and CHRONIC DISEASE. 

Circulars free on 

application. 














PREPARED DIRECTLY FROM 


W heat, Beef, Milk. 


Dr. Blanchard’s ‘Lectures and Essays "’ on Pood, Price 25 cents. ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
constipation, lors of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grictf. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six bottles 
for %. Sample Bottle 8c. i 

The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptherta, infantile diarrheea and cholera infantum. $2 each, or six bott.es tor $10. Sample bottle $1. 

The Beef and Mitk is fora very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 
and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles for $10. Sample bottie #1 

The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.”” Never failing rem- 
edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
& bottles for $7.50. Sample pottie Tc. 


Tue ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


————_ 

This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or py med the eyes like white paper. 

It is a strong paper, pos made of manilla and vily calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. 

It can be furnished at very low prices. 

CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 

















in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, P ‘ ° q ° doe ° $1.50 
Congress Letter, . ° . 2.50 | Commercial Note, ° ° - 1.50 
FULL’ PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
——___ ee ee 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are being used extensively in a great many i. and are highly 
eee TRY You will pan more than satisfied. 

ize. Per pkge of 10. Size. Per pkge of 10. 

6}x8, 40 pp., : $ 50 ' 64x8, 100 pp., - . $1.00 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one pad, commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, te me hear from you. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 
DENTAL ROOMS 


Quickly and 
—OF— 


Permanently 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANT 9 AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 















MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic fillings for broken dewn and sensitive 
tooth a qpoctadty. Ses Nea Betas BG Roti ae 
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